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NOT SO DARK A LOOK OUT AS 
- IT SEEMS. 


Ix the good-humoured but very pertinent and 
pointed observations of Sir Wilfred Lawson to 
his constituents on the Disestablishment ques- 
tion to be brought before the House of Commons 
next Session, we find one sentence which we 
take leave to impress upon the minds of our 
readers. Let us be in earnest,” he says, and 
the battle will not be so bad as we expect.” 
There is a volume of truth in this terse expres- 
sion of opinion. We begin to question whether 
the Parliamentary struggle upon which we are 
entering will be so fierce as that which effected 
the Abolition of the Corn Laws, and whether 
the mover of the resolution to extend the policy 
adopted in 1869 in reference to the Irish Church 
to the other Church Establishments in the 
United Kingdom, will have to face so formid- 
able an opposition as that which the Hon. 
Charles Villiers confronted, when hé first tested 


the feeling of the House on the question which 


had been pressed upon the attention of the 
country by the Anti-Corn Law League. The 
proverb which exhorts us to beware of waking a 
sleeping lion, is one to which no little deference 
is due—but there are occasions on which we 
may be bound to disregard it, when, of course, 
we must be more solicitons about the manner of 
doing it, than about the act itself. 


We strongly incline to the opinion that Sir 

Wilfred Lawson is right, because the principle 
the application of which we desire to extend, 
has already been embodied in legislation for one 
part of the kingdom. We owe Mr. Gladstone 
an incalculable debt of gratitude for having 
taken, and successfully taken, the first practical 
step on the path we have marked out for our- 
selves. He has done the country this service 
—he has demonstrated the fact that the thing 
may be done. He has grappled with the bug- 
bears which mounted guard over the State- 
Church system, and has stripped them of the 
terrors with which imagination had clothed 
them. It is no longer an impracticable idea in 
the belief of the public. It is only, as Mr. 
Stansfeld put it at Halifax, “a question of 
time.” Whether that time is to be earlier or 
later may admit of much difference of opinion— 
but it is not a difference which can evoke the 


not a secrilegious, m 


| same strong emotion as that which turns upon 


the substantial merits of the policy in dispute. 


% Twenty years ago the separation of the Church 
80 | from the State presented itself to perhaps the large 


majority of Englishmen as a revolutionary, if 
movement, which would not 
bear looking at. To-day, it is doubtful whether 
any Englishman of cultivated intelligence would 
seriously regret waking up to-morrow and find- 
ing the thing done. The first and greatest 
shock to prejudice and tradition is over. The 


8¢ | plunge has been made; and in the words of the 
a hon. baronet, the member for Carlisle, it was 
gs | ‘not so bad as was expected.” 


Few persons, perhaps, and especially if they 
move exclusively in Nonconformist circles, can 
guage the immense amount of latent opinion 


there is amongst the Church laity in favour of 


disestablishment. Even among the clergy of 
the Establishment the opinion is fast spreading, 
that connection with the State imposes restric- 
tions too galling to be compensated for by their 
legal status and endowments. But the bitter 
dissensions which have, of late years, rent the 
nominal unity of the Church into sections, have 
so vexed the peace of its lay members, as to 
render large numbers of them indisposed to up- 
hold an arrangement which by virtue of law 
encloses within one communion such ever- 
surging and ever-conflicting elements. May 
we not also say that they are waking up to the 
fact that no greater calamity can befall a people, 
—none which operates more powerfully as a 
moral blight—none which more surely and 
steadily undermines their character for manli- 
ness, trathfulness, and reverencs for sacred 
verities, than for their religious instructors, 
clerical or secular, to be placed by law under 
strong temptations to be cowards to their own 
convictions? Disestablishment will lift the 
entire apparatus of spiritual agency up to a 
higher plane of action—and a fair proportion of 
the unofficial members of the Church of Eng- 
land have silently arrived at that conviction. 
The most formidable of the difficulties we 
have to face are those which root themselves in 
misapprehension of our object. It has not been 
possible, as yet, to dispel from the minds of — 
we fear we must say — the bulk of sincere 
Churchmen, the notion that an unfriendly blow 
is about to be aimed at their Church, and that 
she is in danger of being despoiled of rights to 
which she is justly entitled. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake—and yet no mistake could be 
more obstructive to our progress. But how is 
it to be counteracted? How, so effectually as 
by Parliamentary discussion? It will soon, we 
trust, be generally accepted as a fact, that 
Disestablishment will neither humiliate, nor 
weaken, nor even impoverish, the Church 
as a spiritual instit 0 
no necessary dislike of her doctrines, her 
discipline, or her ceremonial—that it will 
release her members’ to a freer and more 
independent action in the promotion of her 
objects—and that it will annul none of her 
historical associations but such as they would 
wisb to forget. Convince them of the truth of 
these allegations, and they will speedily be 
brought to acquiesce in the policy which they 
now regard with such apprehension. But to 
correct their erroneous surmises it is indispens- 
able that their minds should be got at—and 
the only, as well as the most effectual, way in 
which the vast majority of them can be got at 


on this question, is by employing the electric 


n—that it implies. 


light of Parliamentary debate. They will not 
be illumined all at once—but they will not, for 
any long period, be able to evade the know: 
ledge which will. reach them through this 
medium. 

No! the battle will not be so bad as was ex- 
pected—always supposing, howerer, that we 
are in earnest. It was on this hypothesis that 
Sir Wilfred Lawson based the encouragement 
he ministered to his friends. It is on this that 
we must build our confidence. The strong will 
—that is the earnest will—is what we most 
need, and what will serve us best, in this righ- 
teous enterprise. If we resolutely walk up to 
apparent difficulties, the odds are that they will 
vanish before us. Certainly this is not a oon ; 
test in which the end is to be gained by shilly- 
shallying. We need not offend against courtesy, 
We need not forget charity. But none the less 
must we pursue the evil which we have set 
ourselves to get rid of, as men who will not 
shrink from following wherever duty leads. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES: 


Tun correspondence which has taken place be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone, on one side, and Mr. Kin- 
naird and Mr. Chambers, on the other, with respect 
to the unfortunate Stradbally letter, will, no doubt, 
tend to allay the alarm of a large number of the 
right hon. gentleman’s political supporters. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Gladstone expressed him- 
self in undisguised language as to the duty of the 
English Government, in the event of certain cir- 
cumstances, to interfere on behalf of the Pope. 
After long silence, Mr. Gladstone has now explained, 
substantially, that he meant really nothing by the 
language that he had used. He has informed Mr. 
Kinnaird that he never intended to pledge the 
Government to do anything to mix itself up, in 


any manner, with the Pope's spiritual power, but 


that he only wished to express a readiness, should 
personal restraint be placed on the Pope’s person 
by any event, to represent the grievance to the Italian 
Government. This is perfectly unobjectionable, and 
nobody would have said a word upon the subject if 
Mr. Gladstone had so explained himself at first. 
But, unfortunately, everybody, including the Strad- 
bally electors, unavoidably put a very different con- 
struction upon his words. However, nothing has 
been done; no party breach has occurred, and what 
has now been said is caloulated to restore all our 
confidence, in this respect at least; but it is to be 
hoped that the Premier will write no more n 
to Stradbally. 

Some Nonconformists, as a deputation en 
at the instance of the committee of the Liberation 
Society, have had, as will be seen, an interview 
with Mr. Gladstone upon the subject of University 
Tests. The Bill of last year having been thrown 

out by the Lords, it has been deemed desirable to 
discuss the subject of the clerical fellowships with 
a view to their abolition. It could not have been 
anticipated by the deputation that Mr. Gladstone 
would consent to enlarge the measure in this re- 
spect. Probably he thinks that the Government 
will have enough to do to carry the measure of last 
year, and that it would be wise and politic not to 
give the Lords a new reason or excuse for rejecting 
it. The position of the question will be found 
detailed below in an account of the recent interview. 
We give also, in this connection, a report of a re- 
markable meeting recently held at Leicester, at 
which a letter from the vicar of Leicester, the Rev. 
D. J. Vaughan, was read expressing his approval of 
the object of the meeting. Mr. Aldis’s address upon 
this occasion was of a very able and comprehensive 
character. Weare glad especially to read his re- 
marks the religious character of University 
education. The old argument upon this subject, 


* 
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which Lord Salisbury has endeavoured to support, 
is now pretty well exploded. Nothing that the 
Legislature can do, either by imposing new or keep- 
ing old tests, is at all likely to lead to an atom of 
improvement in the Universities in this respect. 
When it ceases to meddle with the subject, and 
when Churchmen, especially, cease to trust in these 
tests instead of in the character of the graduates 
and undergraduates, and the tone of Christian feel- 
ing and principle, there may be some better hope 
for religion in the Universities than can now be 
entertained. 

Are we actually nearing a better and a sweeter ” 
time than we have yet enjoyed? When we read 
such a paper as that of Dr. Miller’s read before the 
Evangelical Conference at Islington last week, on 
 Oharity in Goptroversy,” we.are inclined to think it 
may be 80. Dr. Miller is one of the men of his 

peri who oonld enforce the duty of charity without 
g himself. We can remember no occa- 

sion when he has violated it. Dr. Vaughan, in his 
recently published Temple Sermons, has touched a 


note in harmony with this. He says,— 
— Anglicanism, at 
— as the others were d nt. And yet, m 
whioh 
ch to many ig 80 


What 3 ont What is A be — mp to 
ge ig eS 0 one worship 
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patio tears in the gat — of a 
hops when could have eaaily 
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Church government does not make it. 
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the idea of an 
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at bome, — 42 me it is Ft it is a poe 
an enough if the country in which enough, has et PT 
lot can live at peace in 8 spiritual ; fraternity w 
Sweden or Greece or R 4 is a figment to which I, 
a dweller at bome, can no more give shape or form than 


I can expect to ait in one Parliament with Italy or 
America. 


The times that hear these words cannot be altogether 
“ont of joint.“ 

We have another word or two of somewhat similar 
import, in an article en Disestablishment or Com- 
prehensien in this month’s Christian Observer. 
The writer is ef opinion that towards one of these 
goals we are uot drifting, being “rapidly im- 
 palled by influences powerful in themselves from Mid- air 
without, and powerful owing to their situatien from Re 
within.“ He wants to know which would be best and 
which is # tobe? Thirty years ago, he considers, 
a few concessions and comprehension would have | He 
t in with a mighty foree, but its day seems now 
to have gone by. He thinks, however, that there is 
a lurking desire amongst same Noneonformists for 
standing room in the Church, and amongst those of 
less polemical bias, a decided advance towards what 
is so often called Churchmanship, in regard to 
gacraments, ritual, Co. Besides this, and with 
pespect to the more demonstrative signe of an 
almost fierce thirst for disestablishment,” there is, 
it is remarked, a persuasion of the difficulty of dis- 
establishing. But for Ritualism, the Church would | "498 
aba Lave tided ovex the rock of disestablish- 
ment, but now,— 

Disestablicsh to. these and other causes, 

blishment, owing 


spac re Myr aed ih ergs 


cae read these ne 15 nS | 
Fae 159 2 10 22 
. — = x 3 


. noe of, the de: 


Bice ies Tati 
Uterature of the Evangelical party. Weak it may 


be, but it is mild. We scarcely ever expected to see 


the time when an organ like the Christian Observer 


could discuss the question of disestablishment with 


calmness, much less suggest that it might further 


the interests of religion. 


condemnation of their moral position, in which all 
parties outside of their own circle unite. They 
now protest against suspension of a clergyman from 
the exercise of his office by the civil power. They 
say that it is contrary to the commandment of God, 
done without the consent of the Church, a violation 
of the constitution, and so on. Then why virtually 
acquiesce in it? Why obey the suspension? Have 
these men never read the Acts of the Apostles, and 
something there said aboutobeying God rather than 
men ? 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 


LzeEeps.—A lecture on Civil Government per- 
verted by the Union of Church and State’’ was 
delivered on Wednesday night, in the Oivil Court, 
Leeds Town-hall, b + the Rev. W Beat, B.A. = 

1 at the 


commencement of the 
. afterwards the chair was taken by Ald. 


* lecture was most able and com- 


ares hour and a half i in ** 
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an a5 ele of aaa 

tho 

ay ime ot the at 
ev 

Fallot de a ects in the Mitechaniea’ K 

Dumfries. 


— 0 y 
had in enlightening the public mind on the 2 
of State-Churches. The gentleman who represented 
the society had been the 8 of re 
much light on the snbject. yohartons ia 8 
remarks, proposed a vote ote of ania * Mr d ‘a 
his able lecture, which was h 
— * Scott M the — 4 of the W 
to the chairman, and the proceedings. inated.— 
"Dae Standard, Nl 
. —On Friday night Mr. Fuller gave 
address in the Free Chu schoolroom’ on 
66 «"Piende, ry of tha ong: 15 He demonstrated from 


the histo gross inequalities con- 
ery “ye Ade ia Wer of the rates the 
in a most nvin manner the 


monty for 
—.— “vy 


eir entire abolition. Although t 

7 7 necessarily somewhat *. — it 

Ar. Faller a hands, of conve mu 

interestin ‘oar information ak to the 
temporali 44 of the Church of Scotland. The Rev. 
Mr. Wright, Free 9 in proposing the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Fuller, ad verted to the anti- 
patronage e ball which some in the Establishment had 
set a-rolling ; and he expressed his belief that it 
would become an avalanche that would sweep away 
— its course very much more than the first —— 
of it — dreamt of. Looking at the larger 

is conviction was that the axe which had Just eid laid 
— 1 blishment low, was now hovering in 

A at . roots of the 

Sooteh * od. English ote as. well, The 
near, U.P., as ey presided thanked Mr. 
Wrigh for the unmistakable language in which 
4 had wo om y he the hm of cin opposition. 


10 KU 1 22 wiish . abled | 
ed, any antag 
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he m the course of events, that 

Nellen Scotland, and the 
Churches holdin ing the same aber Prosby of 
F Bia: each advancing in no doubt different but 
still ey linea, but lines conver to that 
gh ag would be all to N. 
of any. Perhaps those 
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on the present union 433 migh 
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pot tnd been: 80 advanced 0 e 299525 dig | eres 
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in a still union. Th 
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14755 Rooms on , On 
8 * ect being Chath Not 44 
resent aspects in Sais country and * 


Sabet e chair was by ex-Provost 


| Fo of tho weaker, was . 


e place das quite fitted, | I 


At the close of the lecture Baili ie proposed a 
2 i e the laste, to wich | 
ng to aks tie alo ion. 
He Y ished the tho met take this alo: Wich em, 
that the Societ presents does not set 
ey e or not 
in regard. to * „It is only the 427 i 
rm of religion Socie 

ino in. The thanks were . y awarded 
he Her v. Mr. who, in rrprading,romas kod ks to the 
, remarked emphatically 
taste Char er no loss if it — 4 
8 general disestablishment 


was a mere matter of time. 


Newton Stewart.—Mr. Fuller, on Weunéoday, | sup 


the 18th, delivered a lecture in the Victoria Hall on — 


The Church 2 State question, its present aspects 
in the country and in Europe.“ The attendance was 
— the chair was occupied by the Rev. J. 

Reformed omy ag Ohurch. On the 
also th Mr. M Free 


platform were 
urch; the Rev. E. Smith, United Presby 


The Ritualists are bent upon strengthening the and several other gentlemen. After delivering 8 


five years oocurred 


earnestness with 


— . 
very able and 8 lecture, in which Mr. 
Fuller showed that the days of all religious estab- 
lishments were, by the rapid concurrence of recent 
and present events, not only in this country but 
throughout the continent, most certainly drawing 
to an end, a vote of thanke to the lecturer was pro- 
posed by Mr. Goold, and cordially agreed to. 
Sraanraze.—Mr. Faller’s W 4 in the Town-hall 
here on Thursday, the 19th, was on the same subject 


oe at — wn and Newton Stewart. The meetin 
the Town-Lall, which was about half- 
fille v. R. Hogarth in the chair. The Rev. 


T. bie moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
and, in an earnest speech, argued the urgent need 
for disestablishment in Scotland. The Rev. G. 
Sherwood, F. C., concluded the meeting with the 
benediction.. 

Wurxnonx.—On Tuesday evening, Jan. 17, Mr. 
Faller delivered a lecture in the United Presbyterian 
Ohurch in this town, on the Disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland, the Rev. J. Fleming in the 
chair. The audience was numerous, and the lecture 
was well received. The Rev, F. F. Anderson, F. C., 
moved a vote of thanks in a very earnest speech, 
eulogising the lecture and expressing his great dis- 

satisfaction with their member, the Lord-Advocate, 
for hie conduct in 40 4 M Laren s Bill for the 
Abolition, of the Ch and Manse Assessments. 


DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
ENGLISH CHUROKH: 


BIRMINGHAM. 


A meeting 3 advocacy of the disestablishment 
of the Church of England was held on Thursday 
night in Zion School Room, Newhall-street, Bir- 
* | mingham; Mr. J. S. Wright presided. In opening 
the meeting he gaid the question of the separa- 
tion of Ohurch and State was. becoming one * 

the most prominent * of the day, — * 1 
— wie baa alrea . an, their * 
to the .— and ecclesiastical 
pt Sg no doubt, yh occu 4 — 

attention of Parliament. Changes Raped in | 

urred within the 
made some of the beat Ohurchmen come to the 
conclusion that it would be for the good of religion 
to be relieved from the trammels of the State. The 
State also would be a great gainer if it could be 
relieved from discussing ecclesiastical questions, for 
almost a third of the session was sometimes devoted 
to such matters. Baptista, Wesleyans, and Indepen- 
dents did not require the attention of Parliament to 
their concerns, neither should Episcopalians bring 
the affaira of their Church before Parliament, Even 
those who thought the State should take religious 
— under its control, were recognising the 
ibility of deciding what 2 of religious 
bel ef should be sanctioned. nconformists be- 
lieved the time of dissolution of the connection 
between Church and State was not far distant, and 
how far would de 5 on the manner and the 
ich the question was pressed on 
the attention of the Government. 
— Davis . the * resolution :— 


the connection 
Church oh ‘with the st — State is die to both, and be a8, 07 
I the time has arrived when that connection 
be severed, expresses its hearty satisfaction at heari 
MiaN, M.P., bas given notice that he ‘will — 
that effect during the next 
2 to support eine movement 51 


var. 

eker da rg Hot He 2 
any wish to injure the Church, 

that his dle was to build i it upto build ap th up 25 

true Church of Christ, to make of the Episcopa 


— @ mare gpiritual body. The discussion of 

eye ee Parliament would do good in exerting a 
Great cational power upon the nation, 

TaYtorn supported the resolution. He said 

that ba tong the Church was connected with the 
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a good work in this country, 
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Q ered wi r ion 

mg. act 5 One of the strongest argument oo kom 
avout ar a State Church was this, that without 10 
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other form of religions erage in it than the 
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Jesus Christ as a spiritual institution, was not de- leave her alone. When a man went to the colonies | war with somebody, and is getting the best of it. He 
pendent for its existence on the support of the State, | he had a most tender affection for his native land ; | said they had got “distinct judicial sentences against 
4 all tronage from it, it ld he would wish to have the same birds singing in the twenty-two ceremonies of the Ritualists, and then he 
If the State withdrew all patronag oe ae : B oes on to say—and I am sure he is one of the best men 
till continue to be. Otherwise how was it founded? woods, the same fish swimming in the streams. But | re ie ak ae te 
Th dis iplee and apostles were left to propagate the did he want to take the National Ketablishmont over ii wy ey vig * 1 2 be Church of Christ 
— — of the Christian faith without any aid with him? Nota fragment of it. He had resolved hey would find ait 7 * whee —＋ — a body of 
. and kings; 80 far from the State giving that in his new home religion should be as free as the y y pe 


. : persons so rebellious, so pertinaciously setting at defiance 
them any aid, they called them before their judg- wind that blew over his head, (Hear, hear.) All} every authority in the Church to which they professed 


them to speak that Dissenters at home demanded was, to be put | to belong, They were rebels against the powers that be.” 
2 ; ag ro — Church tae 50. aad under the same conditions as those who dwelt in the | I think tees had better 8 the whole of this State 
feeble, and had to make its way by the strength of colonies, so that religion might not be any longer the | machinery, and trust to the honesty of their own pur - 
its internal convictions, the State persecuted it; but liveried servant of the State, sent out to do the State’s | poses and the traths they declare to the people. 
when it became too strong for the State, the State | ands, and to receive the State's wages, but might | (Cheers.) I remember two lines, in which the poet 
encumbered it with help, and had been encumbering | Co forth in the force of native power, and of the Gon. | ye oa ' ne of h ti 
it from that time to this. We were unfortunate in victions which she could implant in the individual * ry Fg 1. — t * 4 yy sm flies 
this country in having Church which had always oongeienoe, in order to secure the conquest of the] ge I bay of true religion: it wi ; fettered by th 
been connested with the State and established by the world. _(Cheers.) 0 an ot Sine seugren 3 S58 Oh ee 


civil law. Zo far as we knew, the introduction of The Rev. W. F. Cattaway supported the resolu- bonds of legislative fetters, but it takes its departure 


f Ae when it is linked in that unholy alliance with the State. 
Christianity into England did not come by apostles, tion, and humorously compared the Church clinging (Cheers.) I enlarge on the Che rch and State questions, 


ö to the State, to an exciseman whom some Cornish “tae 7 — 
bt 04d enter ile Allens with Ebelbert, King | mugglers captured. They bandaged his eyes, and | ccestion,-s question which’ will draw the dividing line 
of the West Saxons, and they together proceeded to | took him to the top of the cliff, then suspended him | between parties, and a quedtion which may in the | 
make the le Christians. Mr. Moffat related to à tree, and told him he was hanging over the | ran break up the present Administration, and I wan 
that the King of an African tribe asked him how | beach. He clung to a branch till he could hold no * all to be on the right side when the voting comes. 
his doctrines *. received by the people, and on his longer, and then gave himself up for lost, and lot Bo, ow degrading it is to what are called “cures of 

ling that some received them gladly while | When, instead of falling 150 feet, and being dashed to souls put up in the market like #0 many pigs and sold 
7 jing | th the Ki . Wall pieces below, he found he had all along been hanging to the highest bidder. ear, hear.) It is as revolting 
others mocked at them, the King said, 1 d to see bishops appointed solely for political purposes to 
these objectors and despisers you bring to me, and I only six inches above the ground. 


: add to the power of their political chief, who has the 
will soon make them Christians.” This was how The resolution was carried, and thanks were passed | appointment in his hand. (Hear, hear.) Aud is it not 
Christianity was spread, when an emissary of the to Mr. Parkinson and to the Chairman. — to see clergymen who — the care of souls in this 


Pope and a King got her. As time went on, 5 


State Church — there are fewer of them now, Tam happy 
the system of Church and State grew, and bishops to say, than there were—leading most immoral lives, 


— 


went on circuits along with judges into the provinces M.P.’s ON THE DISESTABLISHMENT conducting themselves ia a manner whica would not be 
and sat alongside the judges: ecclesiastical and civi QUESTION. tolerated for a day—if for wy ee Nae es oe 7 
offences were * together, and ecclesiastical not connected with the State . (Hear, hear. 


At the recent meeting with his constituents at] know there are many men who are conscientiously 


Brad ford, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, in reply | attached to the State Church, who mourn over 
the two. Canute ordered the payment of Peter's to a question fn wl he would vote for the separa-|these things as much as you and I do; but 
pence, and it was to him we traced the institution of | tion of Church and State, said:—“I do not know I will tell them that they never will get 
tithe, which still existed in a commuted form. Peter's whether I ought to answer it without having con-|free of them till they make up their minds to 
ares r 2 so by . 5 er sulted the Premier, but I suppose that I am free to — tue rye which nites them with the, Bato. 
might yet be abolished ; tithe, in its present form of a : : ‘ „Having said this, you may be sure there w no 
debt which the proprietor of land owed to the Church, say that I agree with the statement which Mr. Gind . N 


tone made on Mr. Williams' motion last session, | Warmer supporter than my self of the motion which Mr. 
te by law, peop! ~ os 7 : Miall intends to bring forward, which declares that the 
had png tery teller — hie 2 diate My personal opinion is, that as long as the majority English Church ou wht to be dealt with in the same 


. : f the people of this country—which I believe to be ms it with in th 
l 3 , manner as the Irish Oburch was dealt w n the 

sialon onl — — — r 4 the case at ＋ resent—do not desire the separation of | session before last. (Obeers.) Let us be in earnest, 
could no longer day, The Temple of the Lord are | Church and State, and ag long aa that union in good, | and the battle won't be so bad as we expect, Mr Glad- 
»The Lord now did His work in the world by | * long will I sup port it. (Lond cheers and hisses ) | stone said on one of his speeches last session that he 
we. ** 2 . 5 1 To another question he replied:—“ Mr. Gladstone | did not think he could attack that Church and he did 
3 — 10 a — i. Bee th 1 opposed a motion last session for the exclusion of the not know where he would yet any artillery to batter 
— 7 y — + — y Rea 4 N eigen bishops from the House of Lords. Against this | it down, even if so minded. Well, by your voices —— 
ot abel onen e dad Poe oekiner don. | fact I will set what is also a fact, that I some time | Your votes supply him with the acti ee 
ads the pals ot the National Establishment, J, the | 88° expressed an opinion that the bishops would be | bene 1g (langhver.) the must K if get Bin- dr 


/ better out of the House of Lords. At the same time | ‘Bere is no doubt, if he sees it will get him six 
Church grew rich the parochial system was devised, : , months’ power, will Le willing te upset the Hnglish, 
and — it was now productive of a great deal of T have e eine to leave you tn ony Seeds 60 te tay | 15 Welsh, the Scotch Oburch or any other Oburch in 


. . course. I cannot support any motion to exelude : 5 Au! 
spiritual — he , 4 * 1 — map out, = bishops ‘from the Houee of Lords uniess, at the came — 45 — — — like. 
more oi y hold, 5 — — y = a time, W r are admitted to the House of Com- (Laughter.) Let me quote a sentence w a few 
— oy had “b — 1 . * — the | mons. If à motion is made next session for the 

4 a 3 oe fine ** divisi Van. | exclusion of bishops from Parliament, and the Cabi- | sensible remarks, though rather mystical when he gets 
roe ethos + had — — — f om this division of | net decides to oppose it, I cannot vote for it. I do upon Russian bears. ter.) He writes to his 

2 » it . spite of it rather than be- not think it is a question on which I am called upon | clergy :—"*I cannot shut my eyes to the possibility of a 
cause of it, A time came when one-fifth of the to cease being a member of the Government.” great change coming sooner or later over the us of 
cultivated land of the country bed become the rd. At the mesting af Halifax, Mr. Stanafeld was also | the Ohurot, of Rugland ; she may possibly cease to be 
Pf these anda the abbots and bishops claimed a right | S#k04 if he would vote for the separation of Church | Sot advice :—"'I regard it'as highly desirable’ that 
to sit in the — — the right — — and State. His reply was as follows :—“I must put we Sn — 8 4 Nod of action which 
and they thereby obtained an increased power to | 80 interpretation on that question, and I must assume 


: in the ease of a Disestablished Church becomes an 
levy their exactions and oppress the liberties it means, Will I, in the coming session of Parlia- | absolute necessity.” It won't do to be idle when the 


ment, vote for any resolution which may be brought | Church is disestablished. (Laughter.) What 

of we 7 — 4 e been * a forward for the immediate severance oF Oneceh Gea 1 —.— that 107 as its best to 4 — — . — 
— to th — e eee 1 id a | State?’ Now, you know perfectly well that it would | before the craft becomes a wreck.” (Cheers.) I like 
1 h — ne me 4 th ms b 45 t a woure bo | be impossible for me as a member of the Government | that sentence very much. Every word is suitable. You 
much rather attend to than be distracted with the | to give any such vote. You know my opinions upon | observe he does not talk about e before 
affairs of a guilty world. (Laughter) So impartial and | the subject of Church and State, and F will repeat the “ ship” or“ bark” becomes wreck, but before the 
nearly unimpassioned a writer as Hallam condemned | them now. If we had now to consider the question | “ craft 
in the weighbtiest and gravest terms the public and | new. I do not believe that a dozen sane men could | rather wonder he did not add one short text to the 
political condact of the bishops and peers, saying, in |}, found in this room, or perhaps in this town, who | Smtenc®,,aud gay“ for this ourcraft is in danger. 

effect, that their conduct had always been to prefer | would propose to create in this country a ‘State (Rene wed laughter and cheers. ) 
their own interests to the good of the community or Chard’ haednes the Biate Ohurch does 5 r 
| — A e their | Within its pale as many as those who are outside that A CHUROHMAN ADVOOATING 
position, and so they had in every case gone counter pale, and the fundamental idea of a State Ohurch is DISESTABLISHMENT. 


that it shall at least re t the faith of at least n 
to those great pop movements to the success of larg : And | On Jan. 16, under the auspices of the Liverpool 
which Englishmen owed their liberties at this day. 2 © majority of the population, there 


: ' : branch of the English Ohurch Union, Mr. H 
Mr. Parkinson then showed how intimately the f anotiier Tenn, tnd Tf 1 thie, yes 8 Bationsl Olark read a pe 4 tablish. 


in Hope Hall on Disestablish- 
Choroh entered into the life of the people, from birth Oburch snd „ State Church that professes the SB the wall 


a : ment essential to the -being of the Ohurch of 
to death, and said the work of dissevering it from the popular belief should not be divided within itself. England” Mr. W. Scott Tucker presided, and 


State seemed so mighty that it never could be accom- And wo know that the Church in this countey at introduced Mr. Olark to the audience as a friend of 


: veces this very moment is tending to sever into sects. 
plished till it was borne in mind what great thin . 51 % | the great Catholio movement in this town. He also 
eee 4 Therefore, in my opinion, the conditions do not exist 


in in this country which justify the creation of a State | marked that the question of the disestablishment of 
. —x—- and tain, my opiion sls Thee sondns | he, Chureh of Baglnd ol res, copied the 
ier alii nnn 1.1 least as unfavourable to the existence 1% had no doubt A- ANA 
— men. To show how the wealth of the = 8 of 9 . Bath on ge AB gaye Pa dhe tunately involved in war, this would be one of the 
Church had grown up, he said, that at Rochdale, Ame,” 


(Cheers.) ere questions for the consideration of Parliament in 
there was an =. — of ey to the rector N from Sir Wilfred Io * 
from p yw was, he understood, originall ; extract l r. OLAnx, after disclaiming any revolutionary 
left gy oo Catholic for the burning of — Lawson's recent speech to his constituents at Car- spirit or faithless Ohurchmanshi 4 to 
and singing masses for his soul. This money, if so lisle :— d | : 
left, was not rightly the property of the Church. It I have nothing whatever to say, in attacking the State 
was true the Church had got as far as having | Church of Ue connizy, agaieas Ye Socteine, pliue, 
candles, though they were not lighted, but as to or ceremonial. The members of that Church are just 
prayers for the testator’s soul, that was out of ques- fo, devoted and sincere in thes belief as the Noneoe- 
tion. The State establishment of religion only existed nr 
— 3 system ; it was quite indifferent to 4 fa in what their creed is—we see most tremendous 

’ 
no 


offences were always the more severely punished of 


truth. Some might cavil at this statement, but in rte orgy ih woald be all . ' 15 8 obligations between hers power 


England the State Church was Episcopal, in Scotland difference to me whether Dr. Pusey knocked down | and had continued to be, * violated. 
it was Presbyterian; both these forms of Govern- Mr. Voysey, or whether Mr. Mackonochie upset Dr. the statute- book, however 
ment could not be right. Until the Irish Church was | McNeill. Tt would not make one straw of difference | existed. The Church remained fetiered, 
disestablished all forms of religion were supported in | to me. Neither of them have any right in justice to State being indifferent and even inimical, 
Ireland—the Presbyterian by the Regium Donum, | levy a tribute upon the people to carry out their claimed to be free from its obligations, 
the Episcopal by the glebes, and the Roman Catholic | °Pinions. I say the principle of a State Church is | gradually stripping its old ally of the ri 
by the grant to Maynooth. It was therefore evi- of persecution, Tne State has nothing what. | privileges she once enjoyed. Abad this 
suffered man 


. 
dently a matter of indifference to a great many rr doe rd — the Chur 
people what the particular form was which was sup- | Court of Parliament. (Cheers.) But, bas 5. ; 

ported, so long as patronage and influence wero main- | the systems worked woll-Yor the Charch fl eanuct see | bishope—her chief offlcers—because, althoug 
tained, (Dissenters, Mr. Parkinson concluded, were | why they should be so keen in su it, and of nominal right belonged to 12 
called political. How could they help being political | clinging to this su —this — 4 ing | solemnly met and invoked the Divine 
Dissenters in the presence of a political Church? If | public support. W 0 hem to 
the Church would leave Dissenters alone they would | the Dean s. (Cheers and laughter.) He has gone to l the choice had 
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made by the Prime 
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Minister, or by some of his friends; and in case of 
refusal to elect the on so recommended, heavy 
enalties, sach as the forfeiture of land, and even 
imprisonment ensued ; and in case of refusing to con- 
secrate, the bishops were laid under similar penalties. 
The impropriety was self-evident of leaving the 
selection of the bishops practically to the leader of the 
House of Commons, a body largely composed of 
persons hostile to the Church, their leader being pos- 
sibly a Nonconformist, a member of the Roman 
Church, a Jew, or even a Deist. It was no wonder, 
then, that the occupants of the Episcopal bench had 
been often unworthy, and that thereby the grand 
mission of the Church had been frustrated. The 
civil power also claimed to fill the office of dean, 
which had been useful for family connections or 
political purposes; and beside the Orown livings, 
Government claimed to fill up any voidance created 
by an appointment to any of its own livings or offices. 
Its influence was also indirectly felt in the choice of 
archdeacons. Another disadvantage of State con- 
nection was that the Church’s own parliament—Con- 
vooation— was i „and the usage of nearly two 
hundred years had reduced it to a mere form and 
shadow. From the reign of William IIT. to Victoria, 
Convocation never met but to be immediately pro- 
rogued, and althongh during the last few years, by 
favour of Government, it had met for a day or two, 
ita deliberations had no effect, and it was nothing 
more than what the Times described it—a debating 
society. A third grievance was, that in case of ap- 
al the Church was not allowed to possess a court of 
er own, before which all Churchmen would wil- 
lingly consent to appear; and the civil power was 80 
far intruding itself into the Church’s peculiar province 
as to suspend her clergy from their spiritual offices. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council * 
a tribunal partly chosen by the Government, an 
selected, he believed, and removed at pleasure, was 
capable of working untold mischief to the Church. 
Every one who accepted the Thirty-nine Articles 
must Ko 7 this as a usurpation. The 20th 
Afticle laid down that The Church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies and authority in contro- 
versies of faith.” This power the State now exer- 
cised and forbade it to the Church. Surely such an 
unprecedented and ou us exercise of power de- 
manded her immediate divorce from the tyrannical 
connection which enthralled her. The supremacy of 
the Church proclaimed by law over other bodies of 
religionists was a cause of harm to herself which was 
not gm Fyne Although suffering from 
no actual disabilities, Noneonformists felt the incon- 
gruity and unfairness of any one sect ranking higher 
than another, and the under-current of hostility and 
ill-will thus engendered was participated in by the 
religious-minded as well as by the so-called political 
Dissenters. Another disadvantage to the Ohurch 
from her State connection was that self-government 
was denied her. Parliamentary supervision ran 
throughout her whole external constitution. In 
many respects the ecclesiastical acta were utterly 
: . and irreconcileable with one another. 
ere was always a disad — * the junction of 
two bodies, one of which was about or hostile 
to the other. What had been the attitude of the 
State towards the Church? Did not facts prove that 
it was one of unfriendliness and almost unrelenting 
hostility P But, perhaps, the most serious disadvan- 
under which, from her State connection, the 
Ohurch was suffering, was that she was powerless to 
reform and amend herself. On every side she was 
cramped and confined, To separate from the State 
and reform herself seemed the Church’s only course, 
and this reform by her own hands was surely prefer- 
able to reform by straugeraandaliens. Ia discussing 
next the advantages of the repeal of the union, Mr. 
Clark argued that the Church would then be self. 
governing; her officers, appointed no longer from 
al interests or for Ditionl reward, would be 
chosen for their special fitness for their work, and 
her representatives would meet together, not as a 
form, but as a real executive, The Church’s voice 
would be heard, and her wants made known. 


the times. 
Her endowments could be adjusted, and the dense 
poor po on of large towns would seoure more 


ministerial supervision, and obtain means of 
worship than the miserable and — pew-rent 


embraced when leaving Ne soil. Nor did our 
Church’s services app ar to be appreciated 

when, at at ited intervals, other forms offered up in an 
unconseciated building were preferred. The pr 
sence of the bishops in the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment was urged, because it could not fail to shed a 


3 


religious iafluence over its deliberations and to ad- | from 


eee the 1 N the Church; — what 2 
members of the episcopate, as spiritual peers, y 
done to support the Establishment? In the division 
on the bill determining the fate of the Irish Church 
‘ thirteen bishops vote inst and two in favour of 
the measure, the larger half of their body, by their 
votes or their absence, thus deserting their sister 


. | Oambridge would be struck 


there was a great 


Varg of the object of the meeting. 


Church in her severest hour of trial. Their presenca 
in Parliament was regarded by Nonconformists as a 
mark of the dominant sapremacy of the State Church, 
and it was felt that their time might be more usefully 
occupied in their own overgrown dioceses. In answer 
to the argument that if disestablished the Church 
would split into a hundred sections, and that the 
event would be a flood of schism, he rematked that 
such disintegration did not take place in the colonies, 
in almost every one of which the Church was free 
and flourishing. Nor would the clergy lose prestige 
or social caste; in fact, in America they enjoyed a 
higher position than the other sects. In conclusion, 
Mr. Clark said that the retirement of the Church 
from the State could not make matters worse than 
they were; and hor duty and interests alike de- 
manded that she should seek a change from State 
support to self-support. 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS QUESTION. 


It is known that, as the House of Lords did not 
last Session avail itself of the opportunity of passing 
a limited measure for abolishing ecelesiastical teats 
in the national Universities, Nonconformists have had 
a strong opinion that, when the Bill is again sub- 
mitted to Parliament, it should inclade the abolition 
of the clerical fellowships. Mr. Gladstone was, 
therefore, lately asked to recetvo a deputation from 
various Nonconformist bodies, in order that their 
views on the subject might be placed before the 
Government; but, in reply, he expressed a wish for 
a private conversation with a small number of gan - 
tlemen, rather than an interview with a large depu- 
tation. * 
He was accordingly waited upon, on Wednesday 
last, by Mr. Miall, M. P., Mr. Carvell Williams and 
Mr. H. M. Bompas, as representing the Liberation 
Society, and by Mr. Aldis, M.A., and Mr. Neville 
Goodman, M. A., on behalf of the Cambridge Associa- 
tion for the Removal of Religious Disabilities from 
the Universities; and the matter was fully gone into. 
As the reply of the Government has not yet 
been received, we do not feel at liberty to give par- 
tioulars of what transpired at the interview; but the 
practical issue can, we think, be anticipated. We 
believe that the Government are anxious to get the 
Bill of last Session passed into law in the early part 
of the Session, and that, for that purpose, they will 
think it impolitio to alter its character by intro- 
ducing new provisions. On the otber hand, those 
who represent Nonconformist views in the House of 


Commons will feel themselves at liberty to support 


any proposal relating to the fellowships which may 
be made in committee on the Bill, and to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for stating both the 
equitable and the moral grounds on which they will 
hereafter insist on the abolition of the obligation to 
enter into holy orders as a means of obtaining ool- 
lege fellowships. 


On Friday erasing week, a 2 was held in 
the Lecture Room of the Temperance 
in furtherance of the Abolition of We Tests. 
There was a large attendance, The Mayor . Staf- 
ford, 191 ded, and in introducing the lecturer, 
expr s entire sympathy with the object of the 
mevting.. He read a letter he had received from the 
Rev. D. J. Vaughan (Vicar of St. Martin’s), who 
was unable to be fost af but expressed 64% ap- 
e (Mr. 
aughan) had not studied the question sufficiently 
to enable him to express an opinion on the bill for 
the abolition of University tests brought forward by 
the Solicitor-General last session, but both fur the 
sake of the Church and of Nonconformity, he was 


exceedingly anxious that the Universities should be 


made thoroughly national institutions. He felt 
uaded that could be done without any detriment 
o their religious character. 

Mr. W. S. Ar pis proceed to deliver an address on the 
subject of University tests. In the University of 
London there were happily no such thing as tests ; 
in the other three, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
stringent religious tests at present existed. The ob- 
ject they had in view was to remove those tests from 
those three Universities. Any visitor to Oxford or 
th the somewhat long 
streets and a number of very fine, and in some cases 
imposing with a scholastic air about them 
that impressed the beholder with the ides that 
deal of very hard and possibly 
successful study done in them. These buildings 
were colleges, of which Cambridge had sixteen or 
seventeen, and Oxford rather more. Each of these 
separate institutions had its own governing body and 
teachers, and its own revenues, entirely subject to 
its own control. The offices in those colleges were 
for the moat part for the private instruction a 
men, of whom Cambridge had somewhat about 1, 
or 2,000, and Oxferd about the same number. The 
officers in the colleges who gave instruction 
to the young men, were almost exclusively derived 

young men who had at a former od de- 
rived their instruction from their p rs; 
in that way the teaching staff of the college 
was continually recruited from those who derived in- 
struction in them. member of the governing 
body of those colleges derived a consi income 
from the revenues of that institution, and in almost 


all cases under the present statute he was compelled 


all, Leicester, | th 


> ÜU—) — 


to be a bachelor, and was called a “fellow.” He 
was a gentleman of authority, and his income 
amounted to something like 3001. a year, if he did 
nothing: it was a reward for previous work; in 
addition to which sum he received a stipend equal in 
amount for work actually done in the teaching and 
management of the college. Besides those emolu- 
ments there were a number of prizes to be given to 
undergraduates in the shape of scholarships, which 
at once gave a young man of talent an income of 
50/. a year, to help him through his college course. 
In addition to the college buildings at Cambridge, 
there was a senate- house, where the University held 
its degree examinations. The University was a dis- 
tinct thing from the colleges; it was a sort of 
amalgamation of the co Something in the 
same way as the United States included an assem- 
blage of States. Asa matter of fact, all University 
officers were chosen from college officers, and of 
course whatever test a college officer had to submit 
to was virtually the test a University officer had to 
en . Universities were granted by law 
the privi of granting degrees. bad royal 
charters of ancient d — y 
degrees which admitted men to the profession— 
say of law or medicine —aſter a shorter period of 
probation than any one who had not obtained 
one of those degrees. Those Universities re- 
ceived their charters from the highest authorities 
in the land, not from private benefuctors; and 
they had. been ratified from time to time by Act of 
Parliament. As regarded the Universities, as dis- 
tinct from colleges, he might say that there were 
scarcely now any differences of opinion as to their 
being national institutions. In the case of the col- 
leges, there was a certain amount of distinction to be 
made; these had largely endowed at various 
times—before the Reformation almost entirely—by 
private benefactors. He suspected that the great 
object to the removal of the tests laws was this, that 
the colleges were private property, and that there- 
fore they ought not to be interfered with; but he 
maintained that the statutes of these colleges had 
been altered again and again by Purliament; and 
therefore they were not asking for a new thing in 
asking for the abolition of the existing tests. By the 
Act of Uniformity of Charles II., every fellow of 
every college in the Universities was required on his 
election to conform to the religion of the Church of 
England as by law established ; not by the will of 
the founders ; consequently the Nonconformists were 
entirely excluded from becoming fellows, and the 
whole of the offices in the colleges and Universities 
were entirely restricted to members of the Church of 
England, The only case in which now-a-days a 
man was prevented from exercising the political 
franchise on account of his religious opinions, was 
that of the Nonconforming uates of the Uni- 
versities of Oambridge and Oxford. Those 
Universities sent to Parliament two mvmbers 
a piece, and that, if there were no other, was 
a tolerably good proof that they were nationul 
institutions, and if they were national, why 
should not he, a Nonconformist— who had 
passed every possible test that a Churchman 
would be required to pass, except as regarded his re- 
ligious principles—be allowed to vote for representa- 
tives of a national University in ‘a national 
Parliament? As a matter of fact it came to this, 
that no one but Episcopalians could have a share in 
e man ent or teaching of the colleges, except 
in the University of London. It was that state of 
things they evished to alter. They said they were 
national institutions, and that all peaceable and loyal 
Citizens ought to have a full share in the 

ment and ing of those institutions. They said 
those tests ought to be abolished, first because they 
acted with very great injustice to Nonoonformieta 
generally, but more directly so as ed those Non- 
conformiste who were at the Universities. Heknewa 
young man connected with an influential gentlemen 
in Leicester— who was in this kind of „Some 
years ago he took a verxhigh position in the mathe- 
matical tripos list, and if he had been a Churchman 
would within a few months of taking hie degree have 
entered upon enjoyment of an income of about 300“. 
a year, which he could have kept on from that day to 


this—but because he would not conform te the 


liturgy of the Church of England he had not received 
a — If it wae an 1 tleman 
in position it was no les: 
not so directly, an injustice to every 4 
in England. If none of them ever intended to go to 
the 8 send their sone there, they must 
fsel lowered to a certain extent by knowing that 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or assume a position in the 
teaching — * the greatest institutions of the land. 
It was a us grievance to Nonconformists, there- 
fore, and all fair-minded Churchmen, many of whom 
would share that grievance with them. It was also 
8 — — Ng a to rt eae eee 
spea ustrated t by stating that a 
gentleman who had been excluded from the Univer- 


sities in question by the religious tests, and had risen 
to eminence in the University of Dublin, was now at 


the head of one of the Baptist 
revision committee for the Old Testament. Pro- 
bably, if the tests had been abolished, the University 
of Oxford and Cambridge would have claimed that 
gentleman. As a further illustration of the ill effects 
that the University of Cambridge wan obliged to. go 

e University m was o to go 
to the London University to a gentleman com- 
petent to teach the former rr 
whereas, the probability was that if t had been 


no test that gentleman would have been a member of 
Oxford or Cambridge University. He believed the 
tests were a great injury to the Universities, and Non- 


„ by means of which 


not one of them oould ever be a fellow of the college 
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Gouncll, and 


conformists wore not the only persona who believed | THE LATE DBAN OF CANTERBURY. | 
that; not much more than a year ago, a memorial 


: bridge At the interment of the remains of the late Dean and the 
97 3 — . — ane bys 1 — * je Alford on Tuesday, last week, nearly every public to ahield 
of the University and Coll * institution in Canterbury was closed. The service | the Church from such unconstitutional interference 


. in, favour of the in the cathedral was imposin One of the : : : 12 
total i ic i i ‘ i uestions belonging to spiritual 
those . a rel hae Bye: pall-bearers was the Rev. Dr. Stou the 25 * juriedistion geen? ; ermine 

to destroy it (considering that some of them might ae l mee bee church de Aloated Marniacs Festivities m Lent.—It seems to us, 
not ocoupy the position they did if it were de- TAS™are d the Diy says the John Bull, now, that Churchmen should 


: . to St. Martin, where the burial service was read by : faltering. tones 
deadly tojary to the Universite in which thay Thea? | Atchdescon Harrison, and the ofs. containing the re 8 
aly 


. 26 | and convince the Queen that there is a widely- 
two months ago the governing body of Trinity — pete 1 1 Doe 2 1 — extended feeling that a Royal marriage in Lent, 


i ecessi dal to 

. | unseen Sree Ment kt he dy ot 
; was sung, and the nge e y the Arch- ity 
Cc 
10 ng N rl 2 0 — 8 eon The which was made of oak, with gilt 71 eee gr * of ‘loyalty which they all desire to. inculcate 
speaker then went on to argue that the religious following insoription:—“ Henry Alford, Dean of and to exercise. If from some false motive ag to the 


egg g Canterbury, born in London 7th of October, 1810, a | it | ow 
age 2 the Universities — 9 on ual — died 1a of January, 1871.” Tho clergy and friends meaning alike of true charity and loyalty, or, owing 


to the many divisions among Churchmen them- 
the spirit in which the Educational Bill of last bes- | Of the late Dean who follow about 200, | selves, 


nnn ia don, while discontant und dis, 
- and the body of, the laity included. in this. number : apo | 

framed. Then, he it tated th loyalty rage uncontrolled, we max ba sure 
ion ven ase b. he nd it wu sited thos | es ended by the er. Newman, Hall a0 erent 


. : and sev another nail—and that no unim one—vwill 
he believed so he would met-tonch the testa, but he pen — the coffin. bad have been placed in dhe coffin of the Kstablishment, 
did not believe far one moment that they were neoes- — . attended the funeral, [ Mr. GuapsTtong AND THE D 
N . stone. celebrated Mr. 
sary to religion. He believed they were the Ed dens | towers into the geave of her late husband. .eu 
70 Much in unden public: sonality, or pure ani . The life.and death of the late Dean of Canterbury zent g spendeten cb te. 


: Premier, which re- 
* and | formed the aubject of a sermon preached last Tuas- | ent Ne = : a 
true religion, as religious tests in the Universities night to. a crowded congregation by the Rev. sulted in aninterview. The following correspondence 
and elsewhere. Mr. Aldis then proceeded to de- . 2 


types hton, the well-known Congregationalist subsequently ensued :— 
po ob me gee Y ope hee minister of Ken fter the firat lesson the 2, Pall Mall Bast, Jan, 19, 1871. 


‘ : My dear Gladstone,— With reference to our interview 
modicam of real religion obtained during a stadent’s well-known “To Thee, O » L yield my spiri shew yout lett oS, Dene cat right in distinctly 
ag 


it,“ 

: . | from St. Paul,” was sung as an an and f 
r . pledge the Government 
the House of — with a view to extending Le, the storms of life ara breaking.” The | ¢, do anything to mix itself up in any manner with the 
the benefits of the Universities to all — preacher spoke of Dr. Alford as a Christian man, & Pope's spiritual power, but were merely designed to 

ti ‘of their reli "ic 1 | . _ | clergyman, a Biblical critic, and a Ohurch reformer. | express their readiness, should any restraint be placed 
— thet — Ag — ual * 4 that He remarked that alth h he was not identified upon bis person and ersonal acts by 3 over, 
Government would be induced to bring in a bill of a with the Ev ical y, no one had a greater 1 to the 2 of complete civ religious 


tiefac a love of Evang truth. He would not attempt | liberty, to represent this personal grievance to the 
— So ged next een, and carey % 0 a critical estimate of his labours as a Gresk Italian Government, especially bearing in — that 
acholar, but he thought there was a general convic- | #0 many millions of British -subjects are interested in 
The Rev. Dr. Ha ronorr moved the following reso- | 4: him through their religious connection with him ? 
8 tion among the best-judges that his New Testament 7: wate 
lation :— was the most complete and the most useful which — 


effort r A. KIR NAD. 
That this meeting regards with great satisfaction the con- | had been published. The efforts of Dr. Alford to Gladatone, M. P. 
4 the Universitien of Oxford, Cambria 0, che ae br the promote “ the reunion of Ohristendom in ita home D r 4 re be 9, 1871. 
removal of those religious tests, which practically limit the aspects, * as they had, in the movement 


— ite un · 
une a them to one party i in the State. lately initiated exchange of pulpita between In — g to Mr. — te 
: ure of the scheme of University | Anglican clergyman and Dissenting ministers, were | which you refer 
reform, which last session recsived the sanction of Governmen warmly e . With regard to the last-named y With many thanks, sincerely 
settlement, of the ‘quntion son Se — whieh ¢ — ema movement, Mr. Stoughton said though it was W. B. Guapstons, 
pat an end 3 ay of. tak oulers aa the condision 0 dy 11 228 2 e Hon. A. Kinnaird, M. P. 4 inal 
ment in the of | it ita own w and strongest sympathies. | The John B uderstands that on the meeting o 
Se Datham, and the Collages thersof re- | It was ingidentally stated that Dr. Alford Bad left | Parliament the Batch supporters of Mr. Gladstone 
That this meeting heartily approves and sympathises with | On record a presentiment that he should not live will demand an of his letter about the 
sa gg being made by the University Tests Abolition Baptist " ae oa : 8 Pope's ritual ority. 0 1 
ist Board, monthly meeting onthe | fT . TE Hunnen Disct- 
bay 17th instant, unanimousl the following re. | — 
The Rev. 
dress th 
harmony vi 
sion o 


promote | 
Only.a fow days before his death Dean Alford e- 
the various coll — the pee sheets of Nn Advent e 
statistics were produced, it would be found that no 8 * 2 4 a 0 . 0 


— der and Stoughton, entitled, “ Truth 
wed by private individuals, and Trust: Lessons of the War.” * * 
a lied that he had not a large roll of| 4 of the funeral of the respected Dee, the | It 
that night. en Telalty Daily News. asks :—‘ What ie a ‘layman’? We 
Henry was 
founded by the spoils of a certain number | in desori 
ical houses in different parta of the ggg 
* 


The Rev. R Hamm said he had pleasure in 


law yet in usage and 

1 to Her y's Government be drawn, tween layman 
Bee ng the resolutions juat passed, that His Worship the 
thes th be tor the Right Honqurable V. K Gina. 
stone before of L or 
Mr. G. Tera seconded the adoption of the 

The Rev. A. MacponaLp rted the resolution. 
He versities should be 
thro 
land, 
none 
the 
lesson 


the title which courtesy 


was To deny to them | 
and a to all ministers of religion, ie not to act in 
conformist his spirit.“ 

from the Universiti : 3 

oar vee unlearned. 3 Tun Vacant Deansrny.—Dr. Hook declines the 


* 


_ The Rev. J. Ken expressed his belief that by open- | Deanery cf Canterbary. 
ing the Universities to all classes, a much better fo -| Taru Hyacintus—A correapondent informs | 
ing would exist among the of different reli- | the Church Times that Pére Hyacinthe has deter- 
ons; besides which, it would stimulate education | mined, on account of the new dogma, to retire from 

roughout the whole of the country. He had great : 
pleasure in ing a vote of thanks to the deputa- made by the Irvi 
Paral Invair. 


E Roman OCatholie th logical en at Kausch. 

In submi the vote to the meeting, the Onan. | & ie theologie ich 
Man said Mr. Aldis was the second Nonconformiat ix have declared for Infallibility, and three against 
senior wrangler since the time of the Commonwealth. it. II, the majority there are two whose consent has 
—Carried with acclamation. been given conditionally. 


1 Mr. Apis brifly acknowledged the vote, and pro- 
1 posed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for pre- 


Doane nenlied. and tho pesceadinnn 
ste briefly rep | Pp 


» * 
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laity of the English Church. A rector, he said, 


Was a cotporation in himself, and in him was vested | to the 
hot only the parsonageshouse and glebe, but the rote 
‘parish church and ‘the 


churchyard ; and in this 
position he was almost unassailable, even if guilty of 
the gravest offences. The theory upon which the 
clergy system was based was a false one, because it 
proceeded from the erroneous idea that the cler 
alone constituted the Church. Nothing ought to 
done without the co-operation of the laity, and the 
Ohristian Church, where there was nothing but clergy, 
was an anomaly and almost misnomer. The hon. 
tember advocated the giving of legal powers for the 
formation of Church Councils in every parish. Mr. 
reemantle in an earnest paper argued three main 
principlee—ist. The necessity of the powers of 
councils being legally bestowed ; 2nd. The necessit 
of such powers being as large as cage the Oh 
still being governed 5 eral laws; and 3rd. The 
necessity of the ons upon the parishioners 
being as few as ible. Various gentlemen con- 
tinted the discussion, and Sir Antonio Brady nar- 
rated the perfect success of the voluntary councils 
which already existed in the diocese of Rochester, 
Lord Ebury also spoke. 


Religions and Benominational News. 


DEDICATION OF A CONGREGATIONAL 
' QOHURCGH IN MADAGASOAR. 

In a letter to the English Independent the Rev. 
W. Pool gives an interesting account of the dedica- 
tion of the Amparibo Ohurch at Antananarivo, the 
were in presence of the Queen and Court. He 
W 9 


We have just 2 another great day in the histo 
of Malagasy Obristianity, the engagements of whic 
we trust will not be soon forgotten. At sunrise on 


hureday, October 6th, the royal flag was hoisted on | did 


the top of the large palace, the royal guard of honour 
were mustefed, the whole city of Aotananarivo was 
actif, all intimating that the Queen was about to in- 
Hugurate some impottatit undertaking, and ive the 
Bariction of ber predence to something she believed to 
be for her people’s good, She was about to attend the 
dedicatory service in the new sanctuary erected for the 
use of the oldest congregation in the capital, This 
place of worship bas called forth, perhaps, more libe. 
rality on the part of the native congregation than has 
hitherto been manifested, arising from the fact that 
the} ate n es strong, with several influentia] 
heh — with them, At the conimencement of 
he undertaking a severe check was eXperieticed, ib con. 
sequence of some eleven of those among them eign 
ing intelligence and station being mixed up in the mis- 
taken, sorry attempt to place one of their number on 
the throne at the commencement of the present dynasty. 
These men had from the first encouraged the project 
- evinced a thorough interest in ite accomplishment ; 
Vtlees but for the disastrotis 1 ok their 
attempted insufreétion they would have given of their 
perty and labour to the completion of the edifice. 
Were the church disheartened? Oh, no; cast down 
indeed they were, and their faithfal friend and mini- 
ater, the Her. W. . Cousins, had to console and en- 
them in their depression. Disbeartened 
fades [—pot they} they resolved that as God had 
mercifully kept them amid 80 great a danger, that as 
their wives, children, and property bad thus been 
secured to them—not confiscated, as were those of their 
erring brethen—they would consent to no abridge- 
ment in the plan as originally proposed, and re- 
solved to give labour and money in acknowledgment 
of the one ng and restraining Providence 
by which their comforts were continued. They re- 
saived, and one yard after another was purchased, until 
a space sufficient for their new sanctuary was 
near to the one they have just left. Help from unex- 
quarters seconded their efforts, the Prime 
nister himself being among the subscribers. The 
Chief Judge belped their proceedings; and at length 
the surplus » rable portion of which was 
twenty feet. in depth, was removed, and an excellent 
site secured for the building. Thus encou 


raged, they 

— gga — — the many os widt — the 
ildi otwil ing some w y remonstrances 
— — . "They 2 the largest church in the 


er letters, full of 
told me many times how deep was her i 
r Mission 


. great 
@ Queen arrived, that it was difficult for the Prime 
Minister as Commander-in-Chief to get his orders 
obeyed. The Queen is supposed to enter a new build- 
ing first. She was met at the doors by some of the mis- 
siovaries and their ladies, and proceeded at ounce to the 
temporary gallery erected for her and the Prime 
Minister, the Queen seating herself beneath an orna- 
mental canopy, covered with scarlet cloth, lace, and gold 
braid. The Court attendants then took their seats in 
the gallery behind the preacher, which they completely 
filled. The singers, numbering some one hundred and 
eighty, were then admitted through the minister's 
vestry, and the doors were thrown open to the public. 
The building was speedily filled in every part, in- 
2 class-room and minister's vestry. All the mis. 
sion families, including those recently arrived, were 


present, 

When the great congregation were seated, the dedica- 
tory service was commenced by the Rev, W. E. Cousins 
announcing a hymn. This was contrary to precedent 
here, and the alteration was made at the Queen’s 
special request, who objected to the National Anthem 
being sung, until all had joined in a song of praise to 
God, atid sought His N Mager was offered by a 
native pastor, after which the National Anthem was 
sung to appropriate words. The Prime Minister then 
rose, and in a neat speech expressed to the Queen the 

leasure of ber subjects at the completion, so far, of 

hat house of prayer. He then paid the dollar of alle- 
giance, customary on such occasions, to which the Queen 
replied, telling the people what pleasure she felt in 
being present. A statement in reference to the building, 
by Andriambelo, followed. The usual sefvice was then 
commenced: It consisted of the dedicatory prayer by 
the Rey. B. Briggs; a sermon and two prayera by 
native pastors; aud a sermon by the Rev. J. Pearse; 
the Rev. P. G. Peake closing with the benediction. 

The singing was well spoken of, especially the 
beautifal tane written by Prince Albert, called 
Christmas Hymn, the transition in which seemed very 
correctly executed. The new organ-toned harmonium 
id good service, It is quite sufficient in power for. 
the church. This may perbaps guide some friend who 
antious to send a similar one to a memorial church 

ere, 

The same order of service was observed in the after- 
noon, oniitting the IMI legal form and the dedi- 
oatory prayer: The Rev. G. Cousins preached ; and the 
minister of the place, the Rev. W. E. Cousins, closed 
the e ments of the day with the benediction. I 
ought to have said that the sermon by a native in the 
afternoon was delivered by Ravoninahitriniarivo, one of 
the most influential members of the Government. The 
Court were not present. It was my privilege to see the 
church filled in every corner, including the class-room, 
on the 9 Sabbath; and my heart rejoiced that 
the prospects of increased usefulness tothe congregation 
and their devoted minister here were so encouraging. 

The Ambohitantely and Aukadibevava churches, with 
the central school, and Faliarivo preaching station, are 
ready to receive their roof timbers; the spire to the 
Chapel Royal ia within twelve feet of completion. When 
this is complete I have promise of masons for the fourth 
memorial church. At present the Queen’s and the 
Prime Minister's work engrosses all of them; we there- 
fore act on the priaciple of pushing that which will 
move. 5 

The Rev. Thomas Poole, of Hornsea, Yorkshire, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of the Congregational Church, Lymington, Hants. 

Punszxraniax Specs Services.—We are glad 
to know that the arrangements for a week of special 
services in London in connection with the Presbytery 
of the English Presbyterian Church are about com- 
pleted. There will be for five evenings daily meetings 
at five churches— nt-equare, Islington, Maryle- 
bone, Belgravia, and Stepney—at each of which 
three addresses will be delivered. We hope and 
believe that the attendance will be large, and that 
these meetings will be a means of great blessing. 

Mrrnopier Eriscor al Onvacu.—The annual sta- 
tistical returns issued by the Methodist “ie 
Church of the United States show, in 1870, 1,173, 
members in full connection, and 194,035 members on 
robation; 13,373 churches and 4,179 parsonages; 8 
ishops, 9,193 41 preachers, 11, 404 local 
p re; 1,221,398 Sunday-scholars, The estimated 


y | value of the church edifices is 52,614,691 dols., and 


of the parsonages 7,293,513 dols. There were 116,934 
baptisms in the year, 66,481 of them adult baptiems. 
The benevolent collections in the year amounted to 
967,862 dols. All these figures are considerably 


aaa and especially in the erection of than those of 1869 
longed and prayed for : l 
2923 be Banter longed and prayed for | Geng, Te Ber. J. d. Rogers, B. l., having 
rest unexpectedly. The anxious state of both aan the fifth year of his pastorate of the 
sinister and people were relieved by Mrs. Booth’s kind | Clapham tional Church, and the twenty- 
sister, Miss Ushorne ing to complete | fifth of his ministerial life, the deacons and other 
all her deceased sister — bad 8 be that the ir le ag uy took ir a ad — the r 
t riss to memory. generous | presen o annual soirée of the con n 
end — a tablet to Gas alive the name and f J gregatio 


kindness of the departed one. She replied, “ Place the 
text, Unto Him that hath loved us,’ in a prominent 
place if you cam do so, as the best expression of what 
would have been my deceased sister’s wish, and Sate 


ive you & harmonium as a memorial of 
Faden A4 tho ch 


urch has been buil 
and it is dedicated, with many prayers, “to Him t 
hath loved us.“ a 
Precisely at seven o'clock in the morning before 
alluded to, the Queen, accom y the Prime 
Minister and a numerous retinue, left the palace io 
rocession, surrounded by the military, headed by their 
Sond. with singing men and women following. The 
route was lin — 1 — from elevated 
ground or from the which sa the residences, 
presenting in their snow-white lambas quite a 1— 
resque appearance. In the neighbourhood of the church 
an immense crowd had gathered, so that it was difficult 
for the nobles who walked in advance of the royal cortége 
to The procession was of considerable 
— „ us are all such demonstrations in the 


ive a practical proof of the love aud esteem in which 
Mtr. rs is held by them by handing to him a 
choque for 323/., which had been subscribed during 
the preceding week. Besides the erection of a large 
lecture-hall, and other rooms used for Sunday-school 
* a mission-hall has been built by the church 
andeworth-road. In the two there are 
now under actual instruction every Sunday over 700 
children, ‘ 32 = oo elist are 
supported by the congregation, and their labours 
have been attended with highly gratifying results. 
It was stated, moreover, that the membership of the 
church had more than doubled during Mr. re’s 
pastorate. : 
EncuisH CONGREGATIONAL Cuurcu, CARMARTHEN. 
—On Thursday, the 12th instant, the members of the 
English Co tional Church held a tea-meeting 
to celebrate the total liquidation of the debt on their 


and | chapel N past — The chair was occupied 


by the Rev. Professor 


. 


organ, who, having to leave 


€ 


| before the termination of the meeting, was succeeded 
Mr. D. Lewis. From a 8 made, it a 

the foundation -stone of this beautiful little 
church was laid in 1861, by Mr. H. O. Wills, of 
Bristol, and that it was opened for Divine worship in 
the following year, the officiating ministers bei 
the Revs. Henry Allon, Newman Hall, and Caleb 
Morris. The total cost of the building, land, &c., 
was 2,360/., and of this sum scarcely more than one 
thousand pounds was collected up to the time of 
opening. The congregation have, therefore, in an 
interval of about eight years, contrived, in addition 
to the cost of maintaining public worship, to wipe 
off a debt of 1,3501. Daring last year, inclusive of 
50/. generously subscribed by Mr. B. Morley, M.P., 
they collected towards this object the handsome sum 
of 4801., the last instalment of their liabilities. The 


for the result they have already attained. 


Correspondence, 
— 


A CHINESE PAMPHLET—GROSS OARIOA. 
TURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — I received a few days ago a pamphlet published 
in Shanghai, in August, 1870, some acoount of which I 
imagine will be of interest to your readers. It is a 
translation from the Chinese, and bears the title, Death - 
blow to Corrupt Doctrines. A Plain Statement of 
Facts. Published by the Gentry and People. From 
the preface of the translators—apparently missionaries 
in Tungchow—I draw the following particulars regard- 
ing the Chinese original. 

The author or authors are unknown; even the date 
and place of publicition are not mentioned; but it is 
printed in good style; it has been compiled and written 
by some one of first-class literary abilities ; every facility 
of access to public documents, especially to the attacks 
ou foreigners and Christianity that have been issued in 
China, has been enjoyed; and the writers or promoters 
must occupy no mean position in the Chinese Govern- 
ment, for they are able to secure its distribution 
throughout the country by means of mandarins or their 
underlings. 

The publication is obviously designed to be an attack 
on Christianity, and Christian or Western nations in 
general. A superficial glance at it might lead one to 
suppose that it was directed solely against Roman 
Catholics ; and there is no doubt that they have been 
mainly in view. Indeed, itis largely compiled from 
works that were written against the Jesuits as long ago 
as the 17th century. In point of fact, however, it has 
been used and quoted against Protestants as well as 
against Catholics, aud both are expressly treated as 
essentially the same. It is explicitly stated that the 
distinction made between them is a mere pretence or 
subterfuge, devised for the purpose of avoiding the 
obloquy which the previous history of that religion has 
brought upon itself. It is furthermore notorious that 
the misses of the people kaow no distinction. They 
class all Europeans together, and regard their religion 
as one. 

The work is positively known to have been circulated 


is reason to believe that it has been extensively dis- 
tributed in the North of Ohina. At Laichowfu the 
book is well-known, and it is currently reported that 
copies were given by the magistrate to the petty local 
officers, with orders to pass them round for the schoo) 
teachers and principal men of the villages to read and 
then to return them to the Yamun,’ taking care that 
none should fall into the hands of the Christians. In 
Ping-tu they were circulated freely, and (as it is believed 
by the people) through the Mandarins, so that most of 
the villages have a copy. The Christians theré have 
been continually assailed by quotations from it, and on 
several occasions have been confronted with it in public 
discussions at the market. Special stress has been uni- 
formly laid by those quoting it, on the fact that it is 
distributed by the mandarins, and is without doubt 
authentic. In every instance in which it has been heard 
of the parties possessing it, have asserted that it was 
obtained from the‘ Yamun.’ The copy from which this 
translation is made came from the ‘ Yamun’ of Chi-hia. 
It was given to one of the native Christians by a friend 
in the Yaman,’ in the hope that it would convince him 
of his error, and induce him to forsake the foreign 
religion. Though heard of in every direction, only one 
other copy has come into the possession of the Christians | 
owing to the fact that all who get it are strictly charged 
not to let the Christians have it.” | 
The book is so fall of the vilest obscenities, say the 
translators, that some may either think it improper to 
publish it in an English version, or fancy that it must 
refate itself, and therefore deserve, no notice. But they 
reply by referring to the extreme ignorance of the 
Chinese about everything relating to foreigners, and to 


as are here presented to them. They thiok that those 
who know the Chinese cannot doubt that nearly all who 
read the book will believe every word of it. Acoord - 
ingly, considerable political significance attaches to it. 
It is an important sign of the times. Not only does 
it show in a vivid light the reul animus of those who 


have arrayed themselves against foreigners, but reveals 


members of the congregation deserve great credit 


in three districts and two departmental cities ; and theres 


the ready credulity with which they drink in such stories 
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their purposes and plans, and exposes the diabolical ! 
arts by which they seek to manufacture a public senti- 
ment that will be ready for deeds of violence and 
blood.” 

I should think it not unlikely that the pamphlet may 
have had something to do with the massacres at Tien- 
tsin. Bat I will now go on to give you a-taste or two 
of the contents, so far as your space and decency will 
permit. 

The book opens with an extract from the “ Sacred 
Edict relating to the suppression of strange religions 
for the purpose of exalting orthodox doctrine. This 
said edict was writien by two of the canonised Emperors 
of the present dynasty, and is held in the greatest re- 
verence by the Chinese. In 1670 the Emperor Kang-bi 
published a hortatory edict, in sixteen sections of seven 
words each; and in 1724 his son, Yang-cheng, issued 
an amplification thereof, consisting of sixteen lectures 
on the sixteen tenets of his father. These lectures, 
with the themes on which they were written, constitate 
the “Sacred Edict.” One of these chapters is made use 
of as an introdaction to the book for the purpose of 
giving it the highest sanction. 

Then follows a long list of the authorities consulted, 
printed in Chinese, some of whose titles are, however, 
translated. Among them are such as the following :— 
10 Prue source of all things”; “ Advantages of Holy 
words”; Truth its own evidence; Elements of 
heavenly knowledge; Truth of God.” 

Afterwards comes what is terme] A Collection of 
Facts Respecting the False Religion of T’ien-Chun,” 
meaning Christianity. 

About Christianity the Chinese author tells his fellow- 
countrymen the following things«— 7 ‘ 

1. It originated with Jesus, whose adherents assert 
that He possessed Divine gifts. He was able to speak 
various languages, and at the outset exhorted men to be 
virtuous; bat was afterwards nailed to the cross. His 
followers fabricated an artfal book, which they call a 
revelation from heaven. 

2. The religion has two géneral names, Baptism and 
the Holy Supper. Its subordinate diversions are twenty- 
five; its head-quarters are in Italy; and it has a succes- 
sion of Kings of the Church who assume to give instrac- 
tion on behalf of heaven. Every seventh day Mass is 
performed; and, after the various prayers and cere- 
monies are concluded, the congregations give them- 
selves up to indiscriminate sexual intercourse. This 
they term the Great Commanion,” or the Love- 
gathering.“ 

8. Marriages are contracted without go-betweens ; 
but the bride is required to spend the first night with 


the religious teacher. When a father dies his son may | O 


marry his mother. When a son dies a father may marry 
his daughter-in-law. A man may also marry hie own 
daughter. They marry the widows of deceased brothers, 
uncles, or nephews, They also marry their own sisters. 
Women are regarded as superior, men as inferior. 
From the King down to the people, all are subject to 
the authority of their wives. It is a common thing for 
a wife to drive away her husband and seek another, 
They say men are born of women; therefore many of 
their kingdoms are governed by queens. 

4. In social intercourse the highest signa of respect is 
to pluck out hair from the forehead and throw it on the 
ground. When friends meet they inquire about each 
other’s wives, but never about parents. Brothers and 
friends seldom see each other; but when they meet 
they give themselves up to licentious intercourse. This 
they call “ reunion of original elements,” The people of 
England and France ‘‘ have an outward show of gentility, 
but their hearts are full of deceit. Their appearance is 
such as easily to deceive.’’ 

5. The followers of this religion are assured of 
ascending to heaven and escaping hell; and that what- 
ever they ask for they are sure to obtain. By such 
assertions they excite the cupidity of the ignorant, They 
all discourse of seeking heaven and avoiding hell ; those 
who follow their instructions become their abject slaves; 
and the harm which they accomplish by their uare- 
strained lawlessness far excoeds what we have ever 
known before. 

6. When a person enters this religion the teacher 
gives him four ounces of silver and a pill. Having taken 
this latter, his whole mind becomes confused ; he destroys 
his ancestral tablets and worships henceforth the image 


ol a naked child, called Prince Jesus. 


7. In case of funerals, the religious teachers eject all 
relatives and friends from the house, and the corpse is 
put into the coffin with closed doors. Both eyes are then 
secretly taken out, and the orifices ere sealed up with 


_-plasters. The reason of this is as followse—and remark- 


able enough too! —“ From one hundred pounds of 
Chinese lead can be extracted eight: pounds of silver, 
and the remaining ninety- Iwo pounds of lead can be sold 
at the original cost. But the only way to obtain this 
silver is by compounding the lead with the eyes of 
Chinamen. The eyes of foreigners are of no use for 
this purpose. The method of obtaining this silver, 
however, has never been revealed by any of the native 
Christians.” | 

8. The worst of all, however, we are told, is that they 
are able to impart a magical power to water; and to 
take captive the spirits of living persons for the purpose 


of holding licentious intercourse with them :—this they | in 


call “ spiritual intercourse.” By obtaining the bair and 
nail-pairings of women, and placing them under the 


bedmat, the power is acquired of compelling their pre- 
sence. 

These are as many samples as I can venture to adduoe; 
the rest are too abominable for reprint. The pamphlet 


‘contains farther various miscellaneous quotations from 


writers and public records confirmatory of the charges 
advanced in the text ; and a copy of a petition sent from 
Hunan some ten years ago for the expulsion of the 
non-human species, or Roman Catholics. 
I canvot help thinking, with the translators of this 
strange production, that it is well for us to know what 
is said and thought about us by the people with whom 
we trade and whom we seek to convert. After reading 
the very excellent letters of Mr. John, I for one must 
confess that we deserve more of the hatred and malice 
embodied in the above pamphlet than we should at first 
be willing to allow; and, jadging by the scandalous up- 
roars to which the ignorant among ourselves can be ex- 
cited against Liberationists” by our clerical mandarins, 
we may well believe that the circulation of descriptions 
and accusations like those I have adduced, may very 
possibly be fraught with terrible dangers to foreigners of 
all ranks and professions residing in China. 

Yours, &c., 

L, T. 


mm 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


FIRST LL. B. EXAMINATION.—PASS LIST. 


First Division. — Joseph William Comyns Carr, 
rivate study; Sydney Cozens-Hardy, private tuition ; 

illiam Douglas Edwards, private study; Thomas 
Jesson, private study; David Bryomér Jones, private 
study; John Gilbert Kotzé, Dr. Lyell’s Chambers; 
George Litting, B.A., private study; William Thomas 
Rogers, private study; Charles Sweet, private study. 

Second Division.—Hyman Nathaniel Benjamin, 
University College and private tuition ; Samuel William 
Casserley, private study; Pope Alexander Cooper, 
B.A., Sydney, University of B 3 Charles Swinfen 
Lady, — study; Wilson Lloyd Fox, private study; 
Evan Evans Francis Griffiths, University College; 
William Ebenezer Grigsby, Balliol College, Oxford ; 
Edgar Lubbock, private study; Herbert Thomas 
Round, B. A., private. study; Sydney Style, private 
tuition; Warren Williams Arrowsmith Tree, pri vate 
study ; Charles Wallace, private study; Sydney Edward 
8 prirate study; Walter Young, University 
0 ege. ‘ ; 


SECOND LI. B. BXAMINATION.—PASS LIST. 
Firat Division.—James Bourne Benson, B. A:, Uni- 
erg College; Seward William Brice, M.A., Univer- 
sity ollege ; Frederick William Groves, M.A., King’s 
College; Frederick Thomas Medcalfe, private study. 
Second Division. — 


eco —Frederick George Carey, private 
study; James Obolmondeley Kaufmann, University 
ollege; Reginald Thomas Hall Lucas, Lincoln College, 


Oxford, and private study; John Mason Williams, pri- 
vate tuition and stady. : 


Court, Official, and Personal Heros. 


— — 


It is stated on authority that tho Queen will 
2 Parliament in person on the 9th February if 
er 1 health will permit. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby ha ve been visiting 
the Queen at Osborne. | 

The Right Hon. Edward Oardwell arrived at Os- 
borne on Saturday, and had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal family. 

It is stated that Birkhall, near Ballater, on the 
estate cf His Royal 11 the Prince of Wales, 
is not unlikely to be the autumn residence of the 
Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise. Birk- 
hall is about nine miles from Balmoral and six from 
A The date of the Royal 

te o marriage is not yet settled. 
It will probably be deferred in — to High 
Ohurch prej udices relative to Lent. 

The Times of Thursday announced that Mr. 
Childers hud resigned, and expressed a belief that 
Mr. Forster would become First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, while Mr. Stansfeld would succeed to the 
Ministry of Education, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
The statement was promptly and authoritativel 
denied. It is now announced that Mr. Childere 
better, and that ho will continue to retain office; 
taking, however, for a limited od, complete re- 
spite work, in order to estublish a thorough re- 
storation to health. 

Mr. Bright will be unable to attend the meeting of 
his constituen’s next Monday. however, 
willing to resign his seat, and offers to doso. It is 
said that a strong resolution will be proposed at the 


expressive of sympathy with the right hon. gentle- 
man. 


The Address in reply to the Queen's Speech will 
be moved in the House of Lords by the Marquis of 
Westminster, and seconded by the Earl of Rosebery. 

The Manchester Examiner is informed that Mr. 
Bright has received an autograph lettcr from the 
Queen, expressing Her Majesty’s regret at receiving 
his resignation as a member of the Cabinet, condoling 
with bim on the state of his health, and expressing 
Her Majesty’s hope that she may sée the right hon. 
gentleman ere long as a guest at one of the Royal 


| The marriage of Mr. Algernon Sheridan, son of 

Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, to Miss Mary 

Lothrop Motley, seco — of the late American 

Minister, was celebrated on Wednesday, at Frampton, 
Dorsetshire. 


It is said the oe of Hanover is going to settle 


in London ; and there is a rumour that a marriage is 


meeting refusing to entertain such a proposal, and the 


— — 
ine ae between one of his daughters and an 
Tue wife of 
8 


E 0 
fe of Mr. Elisha S. Robinson, of Bristol, died 

last week. Mrs. Robinson, during her husband’s 
Mayoralty (says a local paper), endeared herself to 
numbers by her kind-heartedness. Her lose, we need 
hardly say, will be severely felt in her domestic and 
in friendly circles. . ' 
Sir William Denison died on Thursday morning 
He was brother of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, of Archdeacon Denison, and of the late Bishop 
of Salisbury. He was a man of remarkable energy, 
and possessed great administrative abilities. He had 
occupied many high appointments in the Colonies. 

Sir George Hayter, * Painter in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, has just died at the age of seventy- 


ht. 
Ane death of the Countess of Durham, at a com- 
ratively early age, will place many noble families 
n mourning. ae 


— 


— 


IRELAND. 


A statement reaches us (Pall Mall Gazette) from 
Ireland that Acts of Parliament relating to railways, 
harbours, steam companies, drainage works, town 
improvements, and other matters in Ireland, having 
received the fiat of the Lord-Lieutenant, are, in 
future, to pass into law without investigation or dis 
cussion in London, and with a mere formal assent at 
the hands of Parliament, interference on the part of 
Scotch or English members 1 1 we 
vented. This concession, to which Mr. Heron, M.P. 
for Tipperary, is said to have been mainly instru- 
mental in inclining the Government, is based pro- 
fessedly on considerations of economy and local con- 
venience. Great importance is, however, attached 
to it by the Irish Nationalist party, who see in the 
impending transfer to the Irish side of the Channel 
of control over private Acts of Parliament the relin- 

uishment by the Imperial Legislature, at no distant 
1 of control over publio Acts of Parliament; in 
other words, a step towards the revival of a native 
Parliament in College-green. 

Mr. Davis, a farmer, residing three miles from 
Forfora, was shot in his bed on Wednesday night. 
The shot was fired through the window. Several 
slugs, consisting of pieces of broken pot, struck his 
head, inflicting many wounds, His wife was nursing 
two children, and was so terrified that she did not 
seek assistance until the following morning. Very 
slight hopes are entertained of hia recovery. He 
was some time since appointed bailiff on Mr. Evans's 
estate. 

On' Monday morning Mr. Blagriff, residing at 
Glasson, about three miles from Athlone, was 
driving from his own residence to Athlone fair, when 
he was fired at from behind aditch. The shot missed, 
and Mr. Blagriff drove on quickly. The intending 
assassin followad and fired again, the shot this time 
knocking off the hat of the servant who was on the 
near side of the carriage. A third shot was fired, 
but also missed. The outrage is attributed to an 
ejectment brought against a tenant at last quarter 
sessions, but not proceed with. 

The Dublin Evening Mail, referring to the state 
of Westmeath, says the reign of terror in Ireland 
bas been narrowed to that county, and the persons 
who maintain the Ribbon system are well known. 
The name of its captain is commonly mentioned, and 
gentlemen, and even magistrates of the county, have 
NN to negotiate a separate with the 

ibbon dynasty, and persons who been for some 
time under police 1 9 have withdrawn them- 
selves from it, thinking it better to pay black-mail to 
Ribbon organisation. 

One of the most determined opponents of the Land 
Bill, on the ground of ite insdequacy to meet the 
requirements of the country, Mr. Bolster, prusident 
of the most influential of the Munster Farmers’ 
Olubs, has had the candour to admit that he is a 
convert to the belief that it will work beneficially 
for the tenants. . 

The Home Government” party are makin 
8 exertions in Dublin to oles a dinner whic 

proposed to be given to Mr. Jobn Martin, M.P., a 
success. The committee which has the matter in 
charge is composed chiefly of membess of that society, 
and embraces several Conservatives of local note. 
The 6th of February is the day named for this 
„National“ demonstration. 

The Irish“ Nationalist papers ap 
loss for a telling topic just now, They 
ingly taken as their text the probability of a Prussian 
invasion of England, and the advantages to be ex- 

from such a contingency by Ireland. ‘ We 

ve no doubt, says the Irishman, “of the will of 
Germans to make their attompt at invasion, but 
it will rest with Britain whether, by her policy 
towards Ireland and France, she can so strengthen 
herself as to be able to thrust back her German ſoe.“ 

On Monday Viscount Newry was elected without 
opposition for the borough which bears his name. It 
was thought that a Liberal candidate would at the 
last moment be proposed, but such was not the case. 


Tux New Stamp Act.—An influential deputation 
of City gentlemen waited on Mr. Lowe, on Thursday, 
to express their dissatisfaction with the new Stamp 
Act, chiefly in relation of new liability to foreign, 
and particalarly to American Bonds. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said if the deputation would 
consider what alteration of the law was desirable, 
he should be glad to have their matured opinion, and, 
if possible, act upon it. But while transactions in 
Britigh property were liable to be taxed, he would 


like to bear a satisfactory reason why forei 
property should be exempt. ' * 
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THE WAR. * 
ANOTHER SORTIE FROM PARIS. 


A despatch from Versailles to the Times, dated 
Thursday, Jan. 19, says: A t sortie was made 
pt Prony Paris against the Crown Prince’s army, 
with large masses of troops. The uttack was against 
Malmaison, Montretout, and St. Cloud, with a view 
to get to Versailles and cut the communications. 
The attempt was defeated, but the French are still 
outside Fort Valérien, on the plateau, in strong force, 
and the action may be renewed to-morrow.” The 
attack lasted from 11 a.m. till darkness set in. The 
Prussian loss wns twenty officers ahd 200 men. The 
French troops had rations for several days, and 
entirely withdrew into Paris on Friday. 

The news from Paris indicates that this sortie was 
the greatest effort of the kind that has been made, 
and that it ended in the completest failure. It was 
executed, as we learn on official authority, with at 
„ — * — 2 National 

ua in n it, suppo 300 guns. 
The aim of ‘General Trocha—who 44. 5 in 
person, committing the Governorship of Paris tem- 
porarily to General Le Fl6—was to occupy the line 
of heights extending from ‘Garches to Buzanval and 
Jonchere. Paris had been led to expect that 
this 3 outbreak would certainly be successful, 
and the people gave up the day waiting and 
watching for the issue. eminence that 

ave a chance of a view of the country towards St. 
loud was ed with tors, and the 
avenues leading from the Arch of Ttiumph to 
Boulogne, Courbevoie, and the northern suburb, 
were Shton ged with quiet but excited * in 
which women and children ominated, expect- 
ing the return of the orderlies Who might bring 
word ‘how the fight went, or of the ambfilatices 
a 


that might bring back their victims. On the 
evening of Th ‘General Trochu left the Louvre 


for the citadel of Mont Valérien. The operations 
were entrusted to three different d’armée, under 
the commands respectively of Generals Vinoy, Belle 


marre, and Ducrot, all of whom spent the night ‘at 
Mont Valérien. To Vinoy was confided the conduct 
of the attack on the left, which was to directed on 
Montretout ; to Bellemarre that on the centre, 
starting from Uourbevoie to the tight rear from 
Mont Valérien, as been from ris uud to 
Ducrot that on the right, towards Ruefl. The 
line of front did not extend four English miles 
across. The morning of the 19th was dark- 
ened by a thick fog. The advance had been ar- 
7 to com at six, but owing to un- 
avoidable delays from this cause, and the unex- 
pected opposition to the march of the column of the 
right, it was retarded for several hours later. The 
troops cartied four days’ provisions. An eye-witness 
states that the men looked haggard when they went 
out, but their officers were fine-spirited men. 
The French pushed on until they came to positions 
where they were shot down in heaps by the Prus- 


sians, safe behind their trenches. A Parisian la w- T 


student belonging to the 11§th National Guards de- 
clares that the a not show their heads 
over the line of u work against which his corps was 
sent but to fire oF make primaces a the French. The 
only one I saw was’a fellow that put his fingers to 
his nose for me.” Ducrot appears to have been un- 
able to take up his tion at the appointed 
time. His were afoot at three in the morning, 
but ‘the road by whith ‘they had to pass, that 


r The Ger- 
to come up, and 
f the French. The 

u at 10 a.m. 


cult and laborious during a dark night, and that a 
5 4 2 ey a the right | — 1 had —— 
place. ong and vigorous combat raged roun 
the redoubt of Montretout. The Bellemarre column 
had penetrated into the park of Buzenval, and occu- 
ied the chateau and heights of Buzenval. At six 
eneral Trochu reported that the battle had lasted 
since morning, extending from Montretout to the 
left, to the ravine of Celle St. Cloud to the right. 
General Vinoy to the left ‘held Montretout, and was 
fighting. A thes, Generals Bellemarre and 
Duorot had attacked the platform of La Bergerie, and 
had been fighting for some hours at the Chitteau de 
LBusenval. The governor, however, did not know as 
yet the definitive result of the day. At half. past six 
the sortie had failed. General u’s final report, 
if it was intended to have re justificatory character, 
isan exceedingly feeble production. After remark- 
ing that the day, which opened successfully, did not 
terminate with all the advantages that could be de- 
sired, he explains that“ the enemy was surprised in 
the morning, but subse.juently concentrated large 
masses of artillery with infantry reserves, and the 
French left had to give way.“ 

On Thursday night the Germans retook Montre- 
tout. On Sunday a parlimentaire rrrived from Paris 
with a demand for an armistice to bury dead and 

wounded. Two days were asked Count 


the bombardment of St. Denis, and the French fire 
was almost silent on Sunday. In St. Denis, and also 
in Paris, several fires have . 


Fort Issy. Four batteries have been built on the 
heights of Bougival, Vaucresson, and La Bergerie, 


involve great loss of life. Therefore, Paris must yield 
to bombardment and investment. The Engineers do 


results secundum artem of assault. These further re- 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE PARIS 
The German northern batteries have commenced 


observed. 


A battery has been constructed at 800 paces from 


opposite Mont Valérien. 2 
ew German batteries have been opened within 
800 yards of the South Forte. 

Up to the 14th—that is, during the first ten days 
of the bombardment—1,800 grenades had been 
thrown into the interior of Paris. Five hundred 
burst near the Panthéon. 

The Times corres 


„The King will not hear of an assault. That would 


not believe in bombardment without advances and 
assault. Famine is an agency to be ap ted only 
by the statesmen and generals in council. When the 
artillery placed in certain positions by engineers has 
done its work, engineers only understand the further 


sults are not to be expected now, because no assault 
will be made.“ 

Two companies of French were marched out from 
Drancy, on the morning of the 20th, to retake 
Groslay. They proceeded until they arrived close to 
it. Then thev suddenly halted. The officers were 
seen addressing them, and, sword in hand, gesticu- 
lating them to come on. There was a pause for a 
minute or two, after which the two companies turned 
tail and ran backwards towards Drancy. The 
Officers stood, shouted after them, and violently bran- 
dished their swords in alternate encouragement 
and menace, but all to no 1 Their men 
would not follow them, and the gallant gentlemen 
were obliged 
believed that the troops were Moblots. 


INSIDE PARIS. 
APTER TH® SORTTE. 


The following is the impression caused in Paris by 
the unsuccessful sortie on the 19th :—‘ The city is 
thuch cast down and full of sorrow, and great dis- 
satisfaction is felt at General Trochu having confined 


his endeavours to a simple sortie when it was believed 


that he would march to Versailles. The fact, also, 
that the greater portion of the artillery and reserves 
Were not employed is also blamed, as well as the half 
measures and temporising policy of the general.” 
Private letters which have arrived at Brussels from 
Paris by the latest balloon give details of the last 
meeting of the Council of National Defence. A very 
lively o tion to Trochu was displayed. The 
cause ed for this attitude was his apparently 
inactive line of conduct. Everything was done to 
induce the Governor to initiate sorties on a grand 
dcale. This prapesition; however, Prochu rejected 
for the moment with the greatest energy, and refused 
to submit to any interference with his command. 
he meeting was very stormy. Picard is even re- 
ported to have said that they had overthrown the 
al power of the 
lace another Osesar. 
Mes the simple 
Oouncil appoin 


of a general of division. 
to succeed him a triumvirate, 


— of Generals Vinoy, Frebault, and Olé ment 


homas. The Council, however, on reconsideration, 


recoiled before the responsibility of overthrowing all 


the plans of the defence, and ultimately Trochu was 
maintained in full authority. Deputations from the 
bombarded quarters of the city have waited upon M. 
Jules Favre, and him to go and carry their 


tion of Paris 
France abroad. These words produced a great 
sensation. 

Le Siecle says of Trochu :—"“ He ought to conquer. 
If he succumb there will not fail accusing voices to 
say that he is a traitor. But such condemnations 
belong only to history.” 

Paris letters by balloon have been received dated 

ially 


up by 


2,005,709, exclusive of the army, the le 
and the eailors, Great difficulty was being expe 
enced in grinding the corn. About fifteen persons 


the bombardment. 


ly were killed 
Whatever (eays the mes ent in Paris 


) 
may be General Trochu's fitness for the post of 
nion asto 
The 
Parisian eyes are open to this at last. No one knows 
exactly with whom lies the blame of Thursday's de- 
ople care 
much to inquire ; the evil being irreparable, it is but 
lost labour to seek who was the cause of it. Generals 
Ducrot, Vinoy, or Le Flo might, perhaps, do a liitle 
better, but something more than that is wanted to 
extricate Paris from its embarrassing position. That 
something more will not, I fear, be forthcuming, so 


Governor of Paris, there can be but one 
his utter incapacity as Commander-in-Chief. 


feat, nor do the depressed, despairing 


we must wait the end resignedly. 


The terrible reverse (writes the correspondent of 
the Telegraph) experienced on Tbursday by the 


very Nhe 
somebody or 
any intention of surrender. What the in 


tome of the Ministers may lead them to it is impos- 
sible to conjecture; but all the aim of the 


ndent at Versailles says:— 


to give up the undertaking. It is 


Bo to substitute in its 
Trocha offered to resign and 


—— the Conference at London. The 
replied that he could not do so at the pro- 
‘gent moment, 4 he ho that soon the situa - 


it bim to go and represent 


The suffering among the poorer 
Classes, spec women and children, was daily 
increasing, yet the spirit of the population was kept 
false news. An official census gives the popu- 

lation of Paris in December, includi ty oo at 
0 


1 
* 
* 


of our military and political 
opelessn ess of — 


Ene this 


on 
But I do not think they have 
ity of 


people at 
122 is to avoid surrender and hold out to the last. 

f they have confidence in their leaders, they will 
dare anything, submit to anything. If they have 
no such confidence, we shall have a bad time of it in 
Paris very soon. : 

Writing on the 20th, the correspondent of the 
Pall Mali Gazette gays: — To- day Paris is in a state 
of feverish agitation, and of citizens discuas 
the situation, and crowd round the isolated soldiers 
who are plentifully scattered through the city. 0 
wen of the National Guard appear exha with 
fatigue, and some of them were quite unable to 
answer che questions addressed to them as they 
trudged ly home. This e some of the 
war companies have marched back to Paris in forma- 
tion, their bugles ringing merrily out; but Paris is 
in a depressed condition, and on all sides one hears 
that this state of affairs cannot last. Looking at 
General Trochu’s note it seems vey | probable that 
another attack in force will be made, but still a large 
body of troops is concentrated round Oreteil, and 
having failed to ‘the west, the Governor may make 
another effort to the east.” | 

Military men here (says the Times correspondent 
with the Saxons at Le Vert Galant) are of opinion 
that General Trochu himself has not the least faith 
in these small night sorties. He orders them because 


he is obliged to do so. We constantly have skir- 
mishes between the opposite patrols. Of what pos- 
sible use can those be? Last night again there was 


one for the hundredth time, but, like all by which it 


‘| was preceded, it had no result. Of the ausfall on 
| the south side yesterday we know little. ‘You will 


hear all about from another source; but I may 
remark that, while everything is kept in steadiness 
for the resistance of any great sortie which may be 
made on this line, the universal impression here is 
that, during the remainder of the struggle preeeding 
the fall of Paris, the interest of the siege will not 
centre itself in this direction. St. Denis can be 
attacked from the north; but the bombardment of 
the capital itself is from the south, and little doubt 
is entertained that many of the guns in the forts on 
this side have been taken away to oppose the guns 
‘that are shelling Paris. i 
It is co ured that the French in the 
sortie of Thursday thought of cutting their way 
through and escaping beyond the German lines, on 


account of the quantity of food whieh the men carried 


in their knapsacks. 


RESULTS OF SHELLING PARIS. 

The“ Besieged Resident of theDaily News, writing 
on the 16th, says that the area of the bombardment 
is slightly extending, and, it is presumed, will soon 
réach the right bank of the Seine. More people are 
killed in the daytime than at night, because, not- 
withstanding all warning, they stand in groups look- 
ing at any house that has been damaged. 

The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph writing 
on the 12th says 


‘convey to the French cap 
— thas been 


. and . bp ween = is —— 
Speaking on attitude which hitherto 
1 worn, I should say that the bombardment 
which we have sustained has in the first 1 
awakened curiosity and excited surprise, and in the 
second a passionate outburst of resentment, and 
defiance. It is impossible to be to the fact that 
the women show even more ferocity and courage than 
the men. We are all pussled how to interpret and ex- 
plain the motive and object of the Prussian bombard- 
ment. But if it be their intention to weaken the re- 
distdnee und undermine the obduracy of this so-called 
luxurious and Sybarite capital, I can only say that they 
are as much out in their calculation as they were when 
they reckoned apes la guerre des rues, and internal 
dissensions, as likely to open our gates and make us 
wélcome Prustian sentinels to guard us against — 5 
and Flourens, and the turbulent émeutiers of le 
aud La Charonce. It must not be imagined that the 
shells have been but few and intermittent. I have 
many hours to-day in the neighbourhood of the 
anthéon and Luxembourg, of the Quartier Latin and 
the Jardin des Plantes. On all sides the tremendous 


and crushing effecte of the Prussian les meet 
our gaze. 

Traces of the damage inflicted by the shells were 
most abundant in the Rue d’Alésia, and the other 
streets which surround the new Church of Montrouge 
on the Avenue d'Orléans. But it was impossible to 
walk far in the neighbourhood of the Luxembourg 
Garden, of the Panthéon, or the Observatory, with- 
out coming across a thousand evidences af the shat- 
tering and crushing storm of metal with which, 
during several preceding nights, the air had been 
thickly charged. Writing on the 15th, the same 
eorrespondent says :— 


on Moltke refused peremptorily, but à verbal | French at Buzanval—the discouraging influ- | . After, the heavy — — yon nr Dagny hee ther 
answer was given that the — of the out- ence aan on the long-suffering women of Paris Sar clea chanel to ——— — o transfer 
pete as in every 222 engagement on the space,| a rationnement of bread which to each emselves and many of their chattels from the left to 
een the two lines, have come to an understand- { vidual as his or her daily portion a black and | tbe right bank of the Seine. Should the Prussian shells 

ing every wounded soldier should be carried off | lump of the so-called staff of life which, in size 6 „or the Place V or the 
with mutual assistance. weight, is about equal toa London penny roll he they will find a warm of human 
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all, | \ 
begin ; and, for my own pert: 7 3 


beings huddled in the nei thood of any 
spot where ce eal itherto, Paris has 
endured with stoieal and proved courage the ordeal of a 
422 ; but pen et near! 

all of the twenty come under fire, the real pinch will 


t the area u extended before. 
— of the week whiohleommenoes to-day the eight - 
eenth week of the siege. | 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing 
from Paris on the 16th, says :— 


The journals are fall of incidents, more or less 
veracious, respecting the damage done by the enemys 

rojectiles. Yesterday a paper announced that a shell 
bad fallen into a monastery in the Rue Ondinot, and 
had killed ten children, “ whose palpitating flesh was 
pasted against the walls of the dormitory.” The fact 
— that a shell — * the garden 3 1 * 
brothers were cutti own some trees, » an 
wounded no one. A projectile which exploded in the 


Rue Soufflot was not so merciful, as it killed five men 


pacing up 
his deck. The parry atatistigs of the bombardment 
show that the damage done to-Paris has been remark- 
ably small, considering the number of . thrown 
into the city. On the night of the Sth the Prussians 
commenced to fire into the quarters on the left bank of 
houses were seriously damaged, 
five persons were killed, and five wouaded; the 


wound 
wounded ; on that of the 8th, twenty-two killed and 


of the siege pieces. 
If Paris did not suffer much from bombardment. 
esterday, the Germans made up for lost time when it 
— dark, and it was remarked that the shells were 
thrown rather farther into the city than on the preced- 
ing night; butwhetber this arises from an extra charge 
of powder or from the enemy’s batteries having been 
* nearer in, does not appear. In the Rue Dauben- 
ton.a large new house was struck yesterday morning, 
and an enormous block of stone dashed into a room on 
third floor; both stone and shell made their way right 
through the house into the concierge’s room, where 
half-a-dozen people were at breakfast, 725 strange to 
say, no one was hurt. Very little loss of life appears. to 
have been inflicted the 


its dome. The Sorbonne has also been 
second time, and I hear that a projectile has actually 
had the impudenoes to fall into the Rue de Jerusalem on 
the Prefecture of Police, where it was at once arrested. 


and even from persons : to hay, 
it, I had learned that the dome was pierced in 


there is the sign of a shell having fallen, and 
there it did — 7 etrate into the buildings. | 

Baint Jacques and Boulevard Port 
al there are several houses which are rendered 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 


rich 

poor who will suffer the most; the rich can s 
cure what is necessary, and 2 for 
by soup, wine, coffee, meat, &c., &c., which are dis- 

buted to them every day; but what is to become. 
of the family not poor enough, or too oe perhaps, 
to accept charity, whose principal food has been 
bread? According to this system a person is sup- 
posed to live upon one pennyworth of bread and one 
pennyworth of horseflesh day ; it certainly is 
not dear, but utterly insufficient. If theee middle- 
class households could procure rice and vegetables 
at a reasonable price there would be no reason to 


— 


complain, but potatoes are 750. each, and at that price | General 


than walnuts. her 


00 of the Pall Mali 
on of 


Gazette, writing on the aa 2— Th 
food is the great question, and I am happy to say that, 


in Switzerland, or westward, is not clear, but reinforce- 
| ments were being sent to him from Lyons. Mean- 
of | while the siege 


1 count of a 


Rice almost in. 


in spite of the insane talk of the bourgeois, who say 
we must hold out till our last crust is eaten, our 
rulers are impressed with the fearful responsibili 
they would incur by running matters too close wi 
two millions and a half to feed. Trochu, Jules 
Simon, and Picard, at any rate, understand this. 
The only fear ie that, if the military operations 
fail, power may slip out of the hands of our com- 
paratively moderate Government into those of 
pone who ignore all economical laws. There: 

as been no day, no hour since Sedan, when it 
would not have desirable for France to con- 
clude peace, and now the time is near when it must 
be done. . 

Not only (says a letter from Paris of the 20th) are 
we placed on short rations of bread, three-fifths of a 
pound, but that little is bad, and in other places bo- 
sides r * 2 be ares wi * rye, 

, Tice, ar d wheat which are its component parts. 
The Fend ts not popular; neither is the offer made 
by the Government of 25f. to informers for every, 


| quintal of flour they may discover, mor the order 
| issued that all 


ts whose inhabitants went 
into the country before the siege shall be searched 
for food and fuel. It must be remembered that the 
Maire of Paris before the commencement of the si 

implored all old men, women, and children to take 
their departure, and when the gates were closed the 
maire levied a tax of 25 per cent.on the amount of 
theirrent, not as a punishment, but for the protection 
afforded to their property 1 absence. After 
a blockade of four months the left bank of the Seine 
was bombarded, and another maire has these 
protected apartments to the refugees. M. Edmond 
About is very hard upon this legislation. The rich 
feel annoyed, but the suffering among the poor 
classes where there are children is dreadful, and of 
course the mortality is increasing every week. Next 
week we shall most likely find it.over 4,000 persons. 

„Our stock of food is very low. Bread, largel 

mixed with oats, rice, rye, and bran, is allowan 

—300 grammes a head per diem for adults (a little 
over half a pound. Horse- meat, eighty grammes 
for three days per person (a little over half a 
quarter of a pound), For those who can add 
nothing from their private stock this is quite in- 
sufficient. There is nothing to buy for the ordinary 


run of purchasers, though there are still afew pre- 


served tins at exorbitant prices. Potatoes are at 
thirty francs a boisseau, or twelve and a half litres. 
Onions cost six franc a litre.’ 


DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH IN THE EAST. 


General Bourbaki has failed in his enterprise of 
raising the siege of Belfort and breaking the 
communicationson the Paris and Strasbourg railway. 


o On three successive days he attempted to storm the 


lines constructed to cover the siege of Belfort. 1 ut 
the strength of the Prussian entrenchments and the 
tenacity of the Germans proved too much for 
. 
peror- sent the followin | 
to the Emprese-Queen :—" General Bourbaki, 
after 1 fighting, bas withdrawn be- 
fore the heroic resistance of General Werder, to 
whom, as well as to his valiant soldiers, the higheat 
acknowl ere due. General Werder main- 


tained his entrenched position, which was strength- | ver 


ened by heavy batteries, and 
Our loss in ‘the three days’ 
Werder had but one 
ones. Bourbaki found it necessary to 
state of the weather being his excuse. It is evident 
that the ex-commander of the Imperial Guard has 


vepuleed all attacks. 
fighting was 1,200 men.” 


no confidence in his troops. In apite of the bad. 


weather, General Werder was able to follow Bour- 
baki on the 18th, and on the 19th he stated that his 
— was pursuing the enemy along the whole 


Whether Bourbaki retreated southward towards. 


Belfort is being vigorously pressed. 


for „in order either to N Bour- 
baki's army, or to drive it across the Swies frontier 
à ila Sedan. There is season to believe that 


maneeuvres of the most important character are being 
made by Manteuffel in the direction of his line of 


M. Gambetta has published at Lille a brillant ao- 
glorious victory won by Garibaldians on 
according to „ 


anxiety as to anything that the French corps 
Bourges and Nevers can accomplish. A 
vance of dhe Germans southward is ; 

Speaking of Bourbaki's defeat the Daily News 
says :— 

Under any circumstances, the defeat and retreat of 
Bourbaki’s army would have been a serious mis- 
fortuve for France, but coming immediately after the 
decisive victory won by the Germans over C it i 

of the Armies of the 


| there. But 


prone A to-day towards the North and 


| May 
vision against 88 his own defeat by forming his line south and south- 


have fong 


| marching 
— bea 


ee, 


which the German armies would have been powerless, 
while the victorious French columns marched on the 
line of the Hastern Railroad, and cut off the communi- 
cations of the invader with any. But for this 
pu the French army should have a hard and 
well-tomtpecel instrament, capable of piercing and 
shattering the solid German battalions, instead of 
which it seeme to have shared the defects of all the 
existing armies of France. It has been outmarched as 
+ * — the favourable ope yop es allowed 

go by, while the enemy, apprised of ite designs, was 
able to concentrate his forces to avert them. The defeat 
of Bourbaki is the defeat of the whole French force in 
the east of France, for to his enterprise every compa 
that General Cremer or the Garibaldians could furnis 
for that purpose was pledged. 

Intelligence from Dijon states that the operations 
of Garibaldi, which had begun happily in the de- 
partments of Yonne and Cote d’Or, are for the 
— suspended, in consequence of Bourbaki's 


mh, 4 wn 2 1 detachments of the German 1 6 ot 
uth, after 5 t engagement occupied Dole 
and captured 230 railway wagons, laden Wich pro- 
visions, forage, and clothing. On the 22nd the rail - 
way bridge over the Moselle, between Nancy and 
Toul, was blown up by a band of Francs-tireurs, 


DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH ARMY OF THE 
NORTH. 

The Army of the North has sustained a disastrous 
defeat at St. Quentin. General Faidherbe had de- 
cided, after much hesitation, to make a movement by 
his left rather than on Amiens, in hope possibly to 
separate Goeben from Krenski’s force at Longwy 
and at least relieve the latter place. With this view 
he moved eastward across the chord of the arc of the 
Somme, running between St. Quentin and Péronne, 


drove some Prussian detachments ont of his way to 


the former place, and surprised a post of Jagers 


e obvious danger to ski, or pos- 
sibly orders from Versailles, have auddenly urged 
Goeben to resume the offensive. He. the 
Somme, at the lower part of the bend, and moved 
north-eastward against the flank and rear of Faid- 
herbe, who turned about to take up his favourite de- 
fensive attitude in a good position just outside St. 
Quentin, and to the west of thotown. Here Goeben, 
coming up on Thursday morning, attacked him 
sharply, and before dark the French were driven 
through the town with much loss of prisoners and 
uns. The event is thus described in a telegram 
rom the Emperor William to the Empress :— . 

VERSAILLES, JAN. 20.—General von Goeben yester- 
day evening, after the storming of the seilway-station 

0 ment, occupied n with a 

Ditisien * Albrecht the Younger, and a 
brigade of the 8th Corps. He is parauing he routed 
Quentin the number of r — 2 
uentin the num unwoun ers amoun 
to 9,000. Two thousand won were also taker in 
the town, besides the killed in the neighbourhood, so 
that the enemy's loss certainly amounts to 15,000. The 
enemy has retreated to Valenciennes and Douai, and 
bas again ocoupied 

It seems that Goeben was assisted by some of the 
Saxon troops before Paris under General Count 
Lippe. In its of the war the Daily News 
the following ile :—* Faidherbe’s army is 


shattered, and at the latest dates was entering Lille, 


where, if the Germans choose to 


revue it so far, it 
be surrounded and shut up. 


erbe prepared 


west of St. Quentin across an un 
two i his army were thus severally attacked 
by strong columns of the enemy without able 
to render each other the least aid. The Germans 
again made a most energetic use of their artillery, 
which was always at the place where it was wanted. 
For a few hours the 22nd French Oorps, which con- 
tains al proportion of regular troops, appears to 
very fairly until it was ordered to 
retreat; but the 23rd Corps, which is composed for 
the moat of Mobiles and Mobilised 4 gave 
y 


@ rout. 
Sa from the 
the greatest but shortly after th — 
0 

batteries showed themselves upon the h 
manding the French positions, and open 
The French columns ‘ at firat hastened 
t out of the way of the ; but the 
. was such as to compel them to run, 
so as to be able to re-form further on, which they did 
not without considerable loss.’ The French line of 
retreat lay through the town of St. Quentin; but 
the P bombarded the place while they were 


bridged canal. The 


ng 
opened fire upon the defences of Cambrai on Friday, 
that the retreating corps marched upon Douai, and 


ched 

on Saturday, the men arriving in a most pitiable 
condition, ra and footsore, many of them with- 
out shoes. The 22nd and 23rd Corps thus reached 
the military capital of the North of France, but 
the division of General Robin is said to be missing. 
Perhaps its locality is indicated in another — — 
Mobilised 


ted which states that ‘a corps of 16,000 


National Guards had arrived at Cateau,’ a town 
fifteen miles south-east of Cambrai, ‘in a miserable 


— The anxiety is reported to 


~ 


82 


— ** 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


——eee — 


This place, although described by Lavalée as a 
stronghold with a good citadel and works, could not 
resist bombardment. The neighbourhood of 
0 ciennes 7 been inundated ＋ k 4. — 
russians, and a great number of its inhabi 
have fled to Mons. For the moment the whole 
military defence of the Northern departments is 
disorganised. It appears that Von Goeben was 
specially reinforced for this battle. Our corre- 
spondent with the Army of the Crown Prince of 
ony states that a brigade was sent towards St. 
Quentin by railway to strengthen the First Army, 
and we learn from the Crown Prince of Saxony’s 
telegram that his cavalry, a regiment of Jagers, and 
a battery, also joined Von Goeben. Advices from 
Lille state that Fuidherbe is re-forming his army, 
as doubtless he is endeavouring to do; but, accord- 
ing to all experience, it will be a long time before he 
is again y to take the field.” 

Telegrams from Brussels state that the bombard- 
ment of Cambrai had commenced on Monday. M. 
Gambetta has promoted Colonel Isnard, the hero of 
the specious French attack on St. Quentin which 

ed Von Goeben’s victory. Faidherbe has 

ed an order of the day, thanking his soldiers, 
who he says have proved that the Germans are not 
invincible. He corroborates the previous accounts, 


and says he lost no artillery, his only losses being in 
men wounded and def He did not lose a 


single prisoner on the field of battle. The General 
concludes his report by stating that he will soon 
resume o ons. A Jetter from Douai comments 
on the eful want of provision made for the 
troops. When the 17th Chasseurs got out of the 


train at Douai some of them fell down in utter ex- 
haustion. They were all footeore, and many of 
them had no boots. They had had no food but dry 
bread, and one a basin of soup, during twodays. By 
Thursday night, numbers of soldiers of Faidherbe's 


army been thirty-six hours without food or soup. 
9 to German advices, the French Army of 
the N has fied to Arras, Lille, and Douai ina 


complete state of dissolution and thoroughly dis- 


couraged. 

The bombardment of Lon is kept up day and 
night from heavy E batteries, and the fortress 
replies but feebly. The non - oombatant portion of 
the pdpulation having peer sent away, the defence is 
being conducted with unusual tenacity. 3 


M. GAMBETTA IN THE NORTH. 
M. Gambetta arrived at Lille at two on Saturday 
afternoon. He delivered a speech from the balcony 
of the Prefecture, in the course of which he was 
tly cheered. He advocated resistance to the 
Fitter end, and energetically condemned the partisans 


of at any price. e denounced before the 
blic opinion of France the tactics of those who 
e advantage of partial checks to declare the con- 


tinuance of the war impossible and endeavour to 
bring about peace by a-su He, moreover, pro- 
— 2 ctatorship, and said that 
all Frenchmen must do their duty in the name of 
— a his speech by — if France 
con ce 

ted the war, even though she suffered defeats, 

the ruin of the enemy and the final success of France 


were certain. 
the Minister is said to have received 


Yesterda 
‘‘innumerable deputations.”” He made what the 


telegram, calla a splendid speech, in which he declared | F 


that France « rather keep up an eternal war 
than allow herself to be mutilated. This sentiment 
was received with enthusiastic applause. 


Before arriving at Lille M. Gambetta paid a short 
visit to Boulogne, where he arrived by the yacht 
Hirondelle from St. Malo. He informed the sous- 
préfet that General Chanzy. was better; had reorga- 
nised his ogy and was marching forward. Before 

M. Gambetta conversed with the persons 
some 
oh re- 


his regret at the series of 
e French arms have just experienced, 
„% We shall a : „ was — ve —4 cha- 
racteristio reply. © correspondent o © Dail 

News says that he looked very thin and — 
and walked with a slight stoop; there were some 
present who had seen him descend from the balloon 
at Amiens last autumn, and their verdict was that 


in the intervening period he had considerably. 
M. Gambetta left Lille on Monday for Calais and 
Laval after holding a council of war. | 


THE CAMPAIGN ON THE LOIRE. 


The military correspondent of the Times with the 
arm of Prinze Frederick Charles, tel from 
Le e bathe 17th ;— 


French 
camp at Oonlie has been by 
Second Army. A considerable quantity of arms, 
ammunitiou, provisions, and stores of all kinds have 
been taken. T he Grand Duke of Mecklenb 
entered Alencon earl 


this morning, capturio 
several hundred h 2 ; 


of cattle and numerous 
ba and ammunition wagons. The French 
army is still in full retreat. The weather is mild, 
but the roads very heavy.” 

The losses of the Second German Army before Le 
Mans, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, were 177 
officers, 3,203 men. The French loss of 22,000 pri- 
soners, two flage, nineteen guns, and more than 
1,000 wagons loaded with ammunition. Their loss 
in small-arms and commissary stores was also very 


A telegram from Bordeaux of the 18th says :— 
* Chanzy's army is at Laval, midway between Le 
Mans and Rennes, in a good position. It is not an- 
ticipated thai the Germans will enter — in 


any case, another t must take place 
the enemy marches on — * 


Empire. Si 


M. Gambetta has been at Laval. While at Lille 
he declared that General Chanzy’s army was in a most 
satisfactory position, and vaguely hints “at move- 
ments that will soon surprise the world.“ 

According to a telegram from Bordeaux in the 
Daily News, there is reason to think that the battle of 
Le was less disnstrous to the French than was 
at first thought. General Chanzy was very ill. His 
lieutenant pushed forward with bad 
Keratry’s n shoes and armed 
with percussion muskets. These troops ought to have 
been kept in the background. Their panic spread 
among others. In a word, the repulse is to be re- 
retted, but it is not to be considered as a decisive 
efeat. General Chanzy is now carrying out an im- 
portant plan. 

Tours has been ocoupied by divisions of the army 
of the Red Prince, the French offering no resistance. 
English letters from the German camp describe 
the quality of the French troops in very strong 
terms. One writer, who dates from the head- 
uarters of the Duke of Mecklenburg at Montfort on 
e 12th, says: —“ Whatever may be said of the Im- 
perial armies, or those first Republican troops who, 
at the outset, inspired many with hope, these 
two days’ fighting have made i, plain to us that the 
last raw levies are utterly contemptible from a 
military point of view, and are far inferior to any- 
ere | professing to be an organised army with 
which the Germans have yet come into collision.” 
In the battles about Montfort the Mobiles did not 
wait to be fired at, and all the uniforms of the 
dead are those of the Line: except as a prisoner, 
the Mobile is rarely seen by the enemy, as the men 
do not wait to be fired at. The same thing was ob- 
served in the battles about Orleans. A whole batta- 
lion of these troops, 1,000 in number, laid down 
their arms and surrendered themselves, with their 
officers, when they might easily have escaped. The 
poor fellows seem to have been villanously led by 
their regimental officers.” 


THE NEW EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


The following proclamation of the King of Prussia 
to the German people was forwarded through Oount 
Itzenplitz to the Upper and Lower Houses of the 
Prussian Diet :— 

We, William, by God’s grace King of Prussia, hereby 
announce that the German Prine and Free Towns 
having addressed to us a unanimous call to renew and 
andertake with the re-establishment of the German 
Empire the dignity of Emperor, which now for sixty 
years has been in abeyance, and the requisite provisions 

aving been inserted in the Constitution of the German 
Confederation, we regard it as a duty we owe to the 
entire Fatherland to comply with this call of the united 
German Princes and Free Towns, and to accept the 
dignity of Emperor. 

Aecordingly, we and our successors to the Crown of 
Prussia henceforth shall use the Imperial title in all the 
relations and affairs of the German Empire, and we hope 
to God that it may be vouchsafed to the German nation 
to lead the Fatherland on to a blessed future, under the 
auspices of its ancient splendour. We unde the 
Imperial ty conscious of the duty to protect with 
ty the rights of the Empire and its mem- 

» to preserve peace, to maintain the independence 
of Germany, and to strengthen the power of the people. 
We accept it = nay 2 it will be —— — — 
German people to enjoy in lasting peace the rew o 
its arduous and heroic stru within boundaries which 
will give to the Father security against renewed 
rench attacks which it has lacked for centuries. 

1 God grant to us and our successors to the Im- 

ial Crown that we may be the defenders of the 

Empire at all times, not in martial conquests, 

but in works of peace in the sphere of national pros- 
perity, freedom, and civilisation. 

After the proclamation had been read in both 
Houses of the Prussian Diet, the Presidents made 
0 es referring to the high significance of this 

ument, and for cheers for Germany’s 
Emperor, King am. The members cheered 
, 
reply on by an e Po 
members dissenting. The proclamation was read 
aloud in the streets. It was received with loud 
cheers. The passage in which reference was made to 
the — iy the Fatherland and the 8 

net French aggression was especially applauded. 
the city was illuminated in the evening. There 
were a 7 the Queen's Palace cheer- 
ing the ‘‘ Empress,” and singing patriotic songs. 
Uster den Linden was thronged. 


testify their joy on the establishment of the 
ire — — , Hamburg, 
Munich, &c., and great enthusiasm prevails through- 
out all 22 

On Wednesday King William was proclaimed 

— * of Germany in the Hall of Mirrors, Ver- 

es, in vp pee of the French kings, and in the 
presence of all the German Princes who are under the 
standards of the army before Paris, and surrounded by 
the representatives of the different regiments. In de- 
scribing the ceremonial the Daily News correspon- 
dent says :— 

It was a very brilliant scene. The German standards 
were grouped at the western end of the gallery. In the 
centre an altar was fitted up for the nce of the 
Lutheran service. Before the altar stood the Emperor, 
with the Crown Prince at his right hand, and the 


p of Germany in a semi-circle behind him. A 
altar stood several Latheran ve aes beg 


men, th 
AN 


between France and Prussia, and to deprecate 
1 intervention in the disputes of foreign nations, and 


ite necessary consequ eased 
naval and military. The chair was 


military band. The service was made 


than 
ly impressive by some excellent si 


more 
ng and music. 
in which the 


the gallery, where the standards were. His Majesty 

made s speech, stating that he accepted the title of 

Emperor at the wish of the people and the princes 
and to secure the national union of the 


Fatheriacd. The Grown Pri spoke next, and at th 

° ® Vrown Prince 0 a 0 
end of his speech cried in a firm voice, “ Long live 
Kaiser Wilhelm ! ” AN arose such a shout as 
the gallery has seldom heard. Helmets and caps were 
waved aloft ; the band struck up the National Anthem; 
the enthusiasm was irresistible. 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


At the preliminary meeting of the Conference, the 
Austrian Plenipotentiary proposed that a protocol 
should be signed by all the Powers condemning the 
principal of one-sided repadiation or denunciation of 
atreaty. Russia demurred to this, but was induced 
by Prussia and England to give in its adhesion. The 
second meeting of the Conference was held yesterday. 

The semi-official Berlin papers confirm the state- 
ment that Count Bernstorff has received instructions 
at once to withdraw from the Conference in case the 
French question should be entered upon. 

The Vienna Presse says that at the late Cabinet 
Council it was resolved to recommend at the Con- 
ference :—Ist. That the competence of the Euro- 
pean Commission should be extended to Ibraila or 
Orsova. And. That works for the regulation of the 
stream at the Iron; gate should be carried for- 
ward. 3rd. That the cost should be defrayed by a 
toll on the ships of all nations. 

In reply to the request of M. Jules Favre, on the 
13th inst., for a safe-conduct, in order that he might 
proceed to London, Count Bismark, on the 16th inst., 
replied that he could not forward such a document. 
He could not enter upon official negotiations at the 
base of which lies the presupposition that the 
Government of the National Defence is internation- 
ally capable of negotiating in the name of the French 
people, before it at the least has been recognised 1 
the French nation. The Commander - in-Ohief woul 
certainly have empowered the advanced posts to 
allow M. Favre to pass without prejudicing the 
question at issue; but this plan was now impossible, 
chiefly in consequence of M. Favre’s declaration of 
the 12th inst.—that an invitation to the Conference 

would be a recognition of the French Government— 
which prevented Count Bismark's complying 
with the wish of M. Favre in the matter of 
the safe-conduct. Count Bismark left it to M. 
Favre to consider whether any other way could be 
found to allay the scruples above mentioned, and to 
avoid any prejudice which might arise from the 

resence of M. Favre in London, In conclusion, 

unt Bismark asks if it is advisable that M. Favre 
should now proceed to London, since the interests 
now at stake in Paris are far more important for 
Germany and France than the Black Sea question, 
and when the diplomatic — of foreign States in 
relation with France, trusting to the protection of 
the Government, had remained in Paris. It is there- 
fore scarcely to be expected that M. Favre, in so 
critical a situation, of which he had been the main 
cause, would deprive himself of the possibility of 
co-operating to effect a solution the responsibility of 
which would rest upon him. 

It is said that the military authorities at Versailles 
have granted M. Favre a safe-conduct pass. 

An official tel has been received from 
Versailles, stating that M. Favre has communicated 
to Mr. Odo Russell his intention not to leave Paris to 
take part in the Conference. 

It is understood that the Sultan’s Government 
will insiet at the Conference that, ifas naval 
force in the Black Sea be permitted to Russia, Turkey 
should have as a coun the full right to open 
the Dardanelles and the horus to ships of war 
— ng } to friendly nations in time of peace, when 

requires. ether this view will suit the 
Russian aged may well be doubted, but she cannot 
reasonably oppose it, for the Straits being Turkish 


waters, Turkey is, according to the very doctrine 
pounded by Russia, entitled to over these 
traits its sovereign rights. . 
NON-INTERVENTION. 


A meeting of the working classes of South London 
4 ant on Friday evening at the Lambeth Baths 
or urpose of ex ing an opinion on the 
firm, pacific. and watchfal attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government” with respect to the present war 


armed 


armaments, 
. taken by the 
Rev. G. M. 5g og on the platform were also 
the Rev. N. „Mr. Richard, M. P., and several 
respectable householders of the district. The Chair- 
man read letters from the members for the borongh 
regretting their inability to attend. After a few 
introductory words from the Chairman, deploring the 
sanguinary scenes which were being enacted on the 
continent, and citing them as a direct result of large 
armaments, 

The Rev. Newman Hatz 
following resolution: 


That while the lamentable sacrifice of human 
life, and the worse than wasted energies of the two nations 
en in the present dreadfal strife, we, the inhabitants of 
South London in public meeting assembled, rejoice in the firm, 
pacific, and watchful attitude of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and would res ly urge them still to resi.t the clamour 
for armed intervention between the belligerents, while 
standing to suggest and give effect to pacific counsels 
at the fitting opportunity. ee 


proceeded to move the 


France or Prussis. W men were the chief 


They did not want, he said, to take part either with 
orking 
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THERE WAR. 
IMPENDING CAPITULATION OF PARIS. 
(From the inves.) 

‘Vensaritks, Jan. 94, 2 pin. 


General Trochu in command of the asmiés in Paris, ; 
General Le Flo, Minister of War, has resigned. 


(From the Daily Telegraph.) 
Vensatnies, Jan. 21. 


that Paris will capitulate by or on Wednesday next. 
In the Council of War which was held 


adopt the 
blamed. 
(From the Daly News.) 
ERSAILLES, Jan. 24. 


Maxcencr, Jan. 22. 
The town of St. Denis was fired yesterday after. 
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Reception or THE RELZAA AD Fenians 1s America. 
— The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times says: 
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SUMMARY. 


„* Caprtvtation of Paris!“ Most newspaper 
readers must this morning have read this con- 
spicuous — — in the Times with a feeling of 


— ve oe a is, he — } 
somewhat premature; but probability o 
yesterday will, we trust, become an accomplished 
fact to-day or to-morrow. The diminishing we 
plies of food—bread already being doled out in 
rations to the population; the signal failure 
of the great sortie from Mont Valérien 
on the 19th, in whieh 100,000 men vainl 
girdle 


tried to b through the steel 

of the besiegers; the opening of new 
German batteries within eight hundred yards 
of the south forts; and the bom t 


of St. Denis on the north-east of the city, have 
tended tohasten the surrender of the bel 

city. The defence of Paris hacfailed. General 
Trochu, who has made the French capital into 
a great fortress, but has had bad materials to 
work with, is ill, and has resigned his position of 
Commander-in-Chief, retaining that of Governor. 
General Vinoy succeeds to the command 
of the active army. These 


0 es are now of 


small consequence. On Monday night M. 
Jules Favre, no doubt with the approval of all 
his colleagues, went to Versailles to ask the 
tulation, We are told that the 

| French 


capi 


terms of 

288 will take some tirne. The 
Minister demanded that the troopsshould march 
out with all the honours of war, which was re- 
fused. He will have to accept eventually Count 
Bismark s terma, which, es a matter of policy, 
are not likely to be heavy. How the 

after their four months’ si borne with such 
marvellous 


) fed already on 
scanty unte supplies 
of food, is not yet known. We await the tidings 
with fear and *** 
The capitulation of Paris comes opportasely 
for a renewal of peace negotiations. It is 
coincident with a general breakdown of the 
relieving armies — France. The 
overthrow of the Army of the Loire, now 
driven away in a disorganised state to the 
borders of Brittany, has been followed b 
Bourbaki’s failure to raise the siege of Belf 
or to dislodge the small German force which 


escape. pee ae 
of rapid 2 on his flanks ; and it seems 
more probable that ere long Bourbaki and his 


levies will cross the Swiss frontier and lay 
down their arms in neutral territory, than thet 
they will reach Bourges or Lyons to renew 
the war. In the north the French army under 
Faidherbe has been utterly defeated at St. Quen- 
tin, and driven back disorganised upon the for- 
resses, some of which are even now invested by 
the victorious Germans. M. Gambetta has 
been at Lille, and has passionately advocated 
resistance to the bitter end. He asserts that if 
France prosecutes the war, even though she 
suffers defeats, the ruin of the enemy and the 
final suscess of France are certain. 
We have yet to see whether M. Gambetta’s 
— on will — his des * 
ares or show a disposition to accept - 
evitable. There are many indications that a 


considerable portion of the French{people are 
ready to terminate the war on any terms, If 
still hold out, their conquerors will act 
without consulting them. It is stated in the 
Times that the exiled ex-Empress yesterday, 
with the full consent of the captive of 
höhe, accepted the terms of peace offered by 
Count Bismark. This, of course, means a re- 
lease of the 300,000 French soldiers in Germany, 
and an Imperial restoration, or civil war, in 
which the Republic is hardly likely to survive. 
At all events, the Germans will now cease to 
on the war on a large scale, and will con- 
tent themselves with the occupation of Cham- 
paign and the two provinces they intend to 
annex, till France is ready to accept peace on 
Count Bismark's terms. : 

The London Conference on the Treaties of 
1857 held its second meeting yesterday. No 
representative of France was present. At the 
first sitting all the plenipotentiaries, that of 
Russia included, eed to a declaration con- 
demning the repudiation of general treaties 
without the consent of the co-sign atories. 
This is a pacific triamph for English diplo- 
It seems to be assumed that the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea will be 
abandoned, coupled, however, with a provision 
—obnoxious enough to the Czar—that Tarkey 
shall have the fall right to allow ships of war of 
other nations to pass through the Bosphorus. 
There is now no fear that the Conference will 
be disturbed with reclamations on the subject 
of the war. M. Favre has a work in hand too 
momentous to allow of his journey to London, 
and the negotiations for peace will of course 
be carried on directly between the belligerents 
at Versailles. 

The interest in the other news of the week is, 
to a great extent, superseded by the crisis which 
has arisen in respect to the Franco-German 
war. In another fortnight, when Parliament 


opens, our Government may be enabled to 
announce the restoration o 222 and the 
absence of to arm. King 


any need for Englan 
William bas dae proclaimed Emperor of Ger- 
many at Versailles to the music of shrieking shells, 

ing the death · warrant of hapless women and 
children in Paris. Never was agreat potentatein- 
stalled under such terrible conditions. A corre- 
spondence has been published which satisfac- 
torily explains away the ominous lan of 
Mr. Gladstone relative to the Pope. The 
Trafalgar-square demonstration in favour of 
France was a comparative failure, and is a sign 
that the war party in England is not increasing. 
In Ireland assassinations, arising out of land 
difficulties, are again rife. At Norwich it is ex- 
pected that the Liberal party will be once again 
united in returning Mr. J. J. Colman as the 
successor of Mr. Tillett; and at Halifax Mr. 
Stansfeld’s constituents have passed a resolu- 
tion, similar to that adopted at Bradford, con- 
demning the short-comings of the Education 
Act of last Session. 


— 


THE SEQUEL TO THE FALL OF PARIS. 


Tue signs that the siege of Paris is rapidly 
drawing towards its close are too numerous 
and too distinct to be mistaken. Not much 
faith, perhaps, is to be putin the terrors of a 
bombardment, although it must be admitted 
thet hitherto the Parisians have been made 
familiar with only the fringe of that horror. 
But the death-rate of non-combatants in that 
city mounts up with frightful 14 Bread, 
— that of but an inferior kind, is beginning to 
be rationed among all the inhabitants, and, per- 
haps more significant than all of the approach- 


ing end, the military element of the City of 


Beauty has once and again put forth its utmost 
strength to break the iron bar which prevents a 
free ingress and egress, without effect 
than its own exhaustion. Things have happened 
in this Franco-German war so con com- 
—the stream of events in its 

upon iteelf, 

to antici- 

been 80 

ely 


by a spirit of romance, that we hold 
ourselves on guard against astonishment at any 
turn which the siege of Paris may take. Never- 
theless, strong as may be the sympathy which 
the fierce and inexorable dominancy of the 
Germans has excited throughout Europe for 
unhappy France, the surrender of Paris will be 
felt as a relief to the strained anxieties of the 
civilised world. The fight of Paris against her 
seemingly inevitable fate, and the unspeakable 
horrors to which she may be doomed, if her 
struggle be much further prolonged, excites a 
natural desire to see this crisis of her history 
passed at length. For, unquestionably, the 

of a capital containing two millions of in- 


si 
habitants, and the steady approach of a famine 
which, possibly, neither besiegers nor besieged 


iJhelme- | his 
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may ultimately be able to arrest, ‘strike us a 
ree ager of crime, unparalleled in the his- 
~~ wo 


rid. 
is to be its sequel? This is a question 
which everybody is putting to himself and to 
bour. To what extent is each of us 

responsible for the character of that sequel, 
andin what way can we ** upon it the 
a of our own wishes? We give no heed 
to the insinuations thrown out at random 
against Her Majesty's Government, that they 
have witnessed what has been taking place 
during the last few months with supine uncon- 
cern. We doubt not they have watched the 
course of events with as earnest a desire to 
change its direction as any of the self-styled 
leaders of the working men who figu on 
Monday night in Trafalgar-square. We expect 
to hear when Parliament opens that they have 
used the influence of the English nation en- 
trusted to their keeping, with as much per- 
sistence, and to as great an extent, as the 
possibilities of the case would admit of. We 
cannot, indeed, affect surprise that they have 
resolutely withstood any temptation to enlarge 
the area of this senseless struggle, by inter- 
vening between the belligerent Powers at a 
moment when no intervention could be of the 
smallest use, It is quite clear that no media- 
tion of the neutral Powers, even if it were 
‘armed, could have any immediate effect upon 
the fate of Paris, nor, as long as Paris holds out, 
upon the continuance of the war. The madness 
of passion has taken possession of both com- 
batants. Each is committed beyond recall to 
whatever desperate chances are involved in the 
contest for the capital. To counsel the German 
Emperor at moment is about as 
hopeless a task as it would have been a 
week or two an attempt to stay the north- 
eastern blast which swept over the larger half 
of Europe; while to tender advice to the Pro- 
visional Government of Defence would have 
resembled in fruitlessuess the beating of the sea 
against a granite cliff. But with the fall of 
Paris will come a practicable opportunity, and 
an irresistible call, for the instant employment 
by the neutral Powers of all the combined 
moral influence at their command to stop the 
farther effusion ef blood. Have they agreed 
upon the course they will pursue as soon as that 
opportunity arises? Have they settled with one 
another upon the steps to be then taken to 
bring the belligerents back to reason and to 
peace P 

The continuance of the war at the will of M. 
Gambetta or Count Bismark after Paris has 
boon entered by the ＋— * — will 

& supreme disgrace to European diplomacy. 
We do not believe that France or Germany, if 
they were 222 to speak out, would delibe- 
rately prefer to prolong this contest. Unhap- 
pily, it is not the peoples, but their rulers, 
whose interests or pride stand in the wa 
of an immediate adjustment of the qua | 
For the moment it may seem that the French 
nation is determined never to yield an inch 
of her soil, or a stone of her fortresses,” and 
that the German nation will never be content to 
put aside their arms until they have obtained a 
treaty guarantee for what they are pleased to 
call “a safe frontier.” But there can be little 
doubt, we think, that were more moderate 


counsels pressed by the neutral Powers at the 
right moment and with sufficient energy, what- 
ever might be the temper of their ru the 


vast majority of the population of both countries 
would gladly acquiesce in a compromise of the 
two extremes. Possibly, even the statesmen 
who find it impossible by their own decision to 
abate one iota of their proud and defiant de- 
mands, might be relieved by the interposition of 
a third party to extricate them from the diffl- 
culties in — they have become involved. At 
any rate, human pleads in commandin 

accents for such 1 by the — 
Powers as, without running the risk of widening 


the stage put an 
end to the sufferings which now constitute th 
shame and the affliction of Christendom. , 


There is, however, a more immediate du 
devolving upon the neutral Powers. The exi- 
gency which will — speedily develope itself 
in to the people of Paris must surely 
have engaged the attention of our Government. 
Has anything been done, or is anything being 
attempted, to arrange with the two belligerents 
for instantly revictualling the capital of France 
when the siege has been brought to a conclusion ? 
If England wisely and sternly refuses to add 
fuel to the fire by taking part in the fray, she 
is not condemned to inactivity as it regards 
those ‘sacrifices of mercy which it would best 
become her, of all nations, to exhibit on a large 
scale. This is not a matter which need be left 


wholly to the ement of private and 
liberality. it would — to us 


— 3 4 
that both the Government and the people of 
England should be prepared beforehand to come 
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1. reseue of the Paris tion | of the elected, as a more trustworthy guide to | opinion of Europe, and, in spite of Prince Gort- 
_ all — shieee of finding themselves | the feelings of the — 1 5 hate debe tosubscribe to the declara- 
foodless under circumstances in which no] In the case of „it is unquestionably | tion that no Power whick has attached ite signa- 


human powers could avail to supply their 
wants. Surely such a catastrophe might be 
averted by timely foresight, diplomatic arran 
ments, and national liberality. The conquering 
Germans should be called upon, even at some 
risk of their military predominance, to facilitate 
such a collection of the means of subsistence 
within easy reach of Paris as would avert from 
it the horrible possibility which appears to im- 
pend over it. This nation would not grudge 
any outlay requisite to accomplish so desirable 
an end. It would hail with acclamation an 
announcement from the Crown that éfficient 
agencies have been organised, and sufficient 
stores have been sent forward, at the public 
expense, to save Europe the shock of witnessi 

the awful éatastrop 


he towhich wehave adverted. 
It might, too, somewhat tame that inhuman 
ferocity which its own ends, 
and the trum pride with which it is asso- 
ciated, of the direful consequences 
to which they may conduct. 


Time, however, is short. The end seems to be 
drawing nigh. ‘What is done should be done 
at once. itish intervention should take the 
shape of good deeds. Formalities of civil 
administration, and the usual maxims of poli- 
tical economy, should be made to give place in 
presence of.the possibility of an impending woe 
more gigantic than any which history has ze 
recorded. The Fall of Paris would then be- 
come at once the shame of her besiegers, and 
the lifting up of those sublime principles of the 
Christian faith, which inculcate the duty, and 
display the brightest example, of saving men's 
lives in place of destroying them. : 


THE PRESS AND THE 
CONSTITUENCIES. 


Tau gentlemen who do editorials in our 
* first-class newspapers have assumed, and, it 
may be, felt, a great deal of virtuous indigna- 
tion at the independent tone which has charac- 
terised certain Yorkshire constituencies in the 
jadgment they have passed on the conduct of 
their members. To read the angry effusions of 
that portion of the metropolitan press which 
combines with the profession of Liberal opinions 
a sympathising representation of the feelings of 
the “ upper ten thousand,” one might imagine 
that Bradford and Halifax had grossly misbe- 
haved themselves in presuming to express in 
the presence of their respective representatives 
what they thought of certain measures, past 
and future, and of the relation in which their 
members had stood, or might stand, towards 
such measures.. A Minister actually in the 
Cabinet, and one likely very soon to be called 
to the Cabinet, go down to their several 
hs to give an account of their Parlia- 
mentary course last Session—and, in each case, 
a tn of their supporters vote for an 
amendment on the resolution of thanks 
and confidence. Halifax insists upon putting 
on record its utter condemnation of the Con- 
regrets the 
ary Education Act, 
and the way in which it was carried. Forth 
with they are snubbed as if had been 
guilty of some disgraceful . iety, and the 
ope is ex that no o 
follow the bad example. 


We refrain from all discussion of the merits 
of the 7 mere in dispute on either side, but, 
with all due to the censurers of these 
Shey rr 

on exemplify either the 
or the reticence which they so zealous! — 
mend to others. We know not why it is more 
unbecoming in a large constituency to give 
some expression to its views when it strongly 
differs with its representative, even though he 
may be a Cabinet Minister, than it is foe ap 


i 
anonymous writer to censure the proceed 

of a ous borough. No doubt, it is a dis- 
tinction to have returned to Parliament a man 
deemed worthy of high position and service by 
the Crown—but surely it should be possible to 
have done this without having forfeited all title 
to announce both to him, and to the constituent 
bodies of the kingdom, that it does not concur, 
in this or that particular, in the propriety of what 
he has done. Cabinet Ministers occupy a 
position which enables them to do a 
great deal towards moulding public opinion, 
and if exempted from responsibilities 
to their constituencies, are not unlikely to mis- 
judge public’sentiment. No doubt, newspaper 
writers would gladly keep in their own hands 
the function of criticising im t members 
of the Government, but, on the whole, we be- 
lieve the public would prefer that electors should 


r boroughs will | Session 


a matter for regret that its senior Member, the 
Right Hon. the Vice-President of the Council, 
should be at odds with the larger section of his 
own supporters, on the 4 of the Educa- 
tion Act which he introduced and carried last 
Session. He had a strong will upon the subject 
as a Minister, and they had strong feelings 
about it as a constituency. He pressed on his 
measure to completion in the face of their 
wish, and they told him of their regret that 
he had done so at the first suitable 
opportunity. Now, really, we can see no- 
thing in that to bring down upon them 
the concentrated wrath of the press. If Cabinet 
Ministers do not wish to challenge a verdict 
from their constituencies on their Parliamentary 
course, would it not be more seemly to abstain 
from visiting them under pretence that they do? 
Men in their position and with their onerous 
duties might very easily evade, if they will, for 
once at any rate, an annual political shrift. 
If, however, they insist upon taking a renewed 
vote of confidence from their usual supporters, 
and those supporters honestly express their 
judgment of the policy they have promoted in a 
certain direction, we want to know why the 
are to be abused as narrow, intolerant, fanatical, 
and ungrateful by those who do the garotting 
business of the press. 


We have read the newspaper comments on 
the occurrences to which we have referred with 
some astonishment. - We should have supposed 
‘that an upright, conscientious, and independent 
use of its influence by a constituency is as 
necessary to the political well-being of the 
—— as the sagacious and firm use of his 
power by a Cabinet Minister. It seems, how- 
ever, that in the judgment of our political 
instructors—too often formed, by-the-by, by 
conventional rules—that such is not the case ; 
that when a man finds his way into the Cabinet, 
-he ceases to be amenable for his political be- 
haviour to his constituents; and that much as 
they may differ with him, they must not, even 
when virtually dared to doit, tell him to his face 
of the difference. Nothing is gained, we think, 
by the one-sided ge of truth thus 
suggested. It misl the other side, and, by 
misleading, often lures it into peril. It 
kinder to censure an objectionable act of a 
representative than to let dissatisfaction with 
the agent simmer in secret until it boils over. 
Men in office should not be too exacting. They 
use the power of others. If they use it in a 
manner that is objected to by those who lent 
them that power, it is better, in the end, that 
the score should be wiped out at once, than that 
disapprobation of the deed should by repression 
grow into disapprobation of the doer. At any 
rate, we are sure that no good can be anticipated 
from putting down the independence of con- 
stituencies for the convenience of Cabinet 
Ministers. 


A PEER AND A GENERAL ON 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


THE Earl of Derby’s recent wise counsels 
and warnings‘are neglected. It is so easy to 
excite alarm; and something like a panic has 
set in which, unless Parliament should 
act wisely and with reserve when the 
opens, will change our defensive 
arrangements the last half-century, and 
make England a military nation. It seems 
useless to urge caution and delay in dealing 
with so serious a subject; to point to the ex- 
haustion which is coming over both of the 
* belligerents on the continent, as a reason 
or our security; or to remind the public that 

itish Channel flows between 


now, as ever, British 


which infects our neighbours has seized the 
n least the press, of this country; 

at a time when a thorough military reform 
seemed 8 there comes an inopportune 
demund for more armaments. 

Earl Russell, who is so fond of riding upon 
the rising storm, tells his countrymen that 
“the United Kingdom ought to be defended 
against invasion,“ and our colonies and depen- 
dencies protected “ against a foreign enemy.” 
We had thought that this was the precise 
object of our yearly expenditure of twenty-five 
millions per annum upon the two services, and 
the very reason why we maintain a powerful 
fleet, equal in strength and efficiency to the 
naval resources of any two nations combined. 
But why should England hurry into a great 
extension of our home defences—in fact, a 
complete revolution in our military system at 
this present time? What Power threatens us ? 
It is not France, which lies bleeding and disabled 
by the German invasion. Nor is it Russia, 


express some sort of opinion as to the conduct 


which has just been obliged to succumb to the 


is | North Sea and the Baltic. 


“| security 


England and the rest of Europe. The madness 
that neither an 


ture to a collective treaty can release itself 
without the consent of the co-signatories. The 
United States, our most formidable rival 
in many respects—the Power that could 
do us the most injury—gives unmistakeable 
signs of a desire to settle all differences, and 
cultivate friendly relations. But the alarmists 
point to Germany as the great scarecrow. It is 
the new Empire in central Europe that is to 
swallow up little Eogland—a Power as yet un- 
provided with a fleet with which to invade us! 
Germany is unquestionably the supreme mili- 
tary Power on the continent. But its soldiers 
are citizens, the greater part of whom will, in 
a few months at least, be disbanded and return 
to civil life. What have we to fear from this 
new Confederacy, when the policy of the two 
nations is so different that their interests can 
hardly be said to touch at any point? There 
is no need to place implicit confidence on the 
Emperor William’s pacific aspirations. But 
are we to suppose that a commonwealth addicted 
to industrial and commercial pursuits, in which 
a member of nearly every family throughout the 
Fatherland has been stricken down by this cruel 
war, will, when peace is proclaimed, be ready to 
take England by the throat, and pour its veteran 
legions upon our shores f 


Earl Russell calls for a Militia force of 200,000 
men to be “raised by ballot for service in the 
United Kingdom only.” Sir William Mansfield 
improves upon his lordship by urging the train- 
ing of the whole male population on the prin- 
ciple of “national personal obligation for home 
defence.” Both peer and general contemplate 
the more than ibility of invasion, which 
common sense shows to be the veriest chimera 
born of old-womanish panic. These schemes are 
put forward, pertinently remarks Admiral Sar- 
torius,“ as if we were a central continental nation, 
and keeping out of view the inestimable value of 
our insular position and the abundant means we 
possess, —— and naval combined, of pre- 
venting such a catastrophe.” And these alarmist 
views are ventilated in the teeth of the fact that 
France with her great naval resources has been 
unable to attack a single port, or land a single 
division, along the German coast line in the 
At a time when all 

is Beppe held — of war, am 
ve i Id aloof, and are tically 
impregnable 2 bee island-home, ee invited to 
imitate “the spirit of self-sacrifice of that 
ple of Prussia who have been well called the 
partans of modern Europe, and who find in 
this spirit their strength and their success.’ 
Strength and success forsooth! Will it con- 
duce to England's greatness to throw into con- 
fusion all her active and complex industry in 
order that the 2 without any adequate 
reason, may be into a vast camp, and 
become the or of Europe P 

If such a revolution is not needed for national 
defence, it = rg required for inaugurat- 
ing a new policy. For a generation our 

42 moral influence have enc the re- 
sult of strict non-intervention in the affairs of 
other States. If we are to have t arma- 
ments, as is now suggested, either must be 
used, or they will become an intolerable burden. 
Hitherto, amid all the perturbations and re- 
volutions that have distracted Europe, we 
have not required them. Having nothing to fear 
from our neighbours, we cannot want sich 


Euro 
who 


military preparations, unless we are going 


to change our policy. Shall we once more, 
after our long and costly experience, plun 
again into the chaos of continental quarre 

and jealousies? Must we set our house on fire 
because other countries have chosen to do so? 


This is not a military question, or we might bow 
with deference to the superior judgment of Sir 


William Mansfield. But we venture to think 


{ 1 1 1 nor an Indian 
general are y authorities on 
matters of high national poms 

discard the counsels of experi statesmen 
whom we have trusted, and the dictates of our 
own common sense, and hand over the vital 
interests of the country to be dealt with by pro- 
fessional warriors whose ideas do not range 
beyond the camp and battle-field P 


— — 


THE SMALL-POX EPIDEMIC. 


Anz we never to become freed from the dangers of 
pestilence? It seems as if all our science and 
learning were completely at fault when employed 
for the purpose of guarding us from the approach of 
epidemic disease. Oan it be that mankind are de- 


Why are we to 


‘tined to endure, for generations yet to come, the 


cruel ravages of fever and other like physical afflic- 
tions, even as they have to bear the terrible burdens 


and miseries of war. It cannot be that science and 


* ee ee eee 


It is not philosophy or sciente which is 
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civilisation are little better than hideous shams, : 
that all the labours of our philosophers and students 
have ended in nothing. Impossible. Yet we seem 
fully as powerless as were our forefathers to arrest 
ever 80 slightly the spread of contagion. Up to the 
present time we have scarcely removed a name from 
the long row of diseases which every now and then 
ruthlessly decimate the populations of the earth. 
We suffer from the same disorders as did our 
ancestors, and from precisely the same causes. 


in fault, it is ourselves. We would reap the 
substantial advantages of civilisation, with- 
out sharing any of its responsibilities. Scientific 
investigation has revealed to us many of the causes 
which tend to produce pestilence, and has told us 
how to remove them. But what practicaluse do we 
make of the information obtained by us? If we 
accomplish a portion only of the work required at 
our hands, the blame must be laid at our door, not 
at that of science. If scarlet fever and small-pox 
are now mercilessly invading the homes of the 
people, “requisitioning” thousands of valuable 
lives, and spreading panic and despair among the 
weeping survivors, it does not show that sanitary 
science is worthless, but that our sanitary and 
medical arrangements are defective. We have pro- 
vided the machinery, but it is cumbrous and un- 
manageable. It will not work properly, and is con- 
tinually subjected to a strain greater than it can 
safely bear. Our sanitary reformers have yet 
much to achieve before they can pause in 
their labours. If a proof of this were 
needed, it is furnished by the present serious 
outbreak of scarlet fever and small-pox in the 
metropolis. Never have such large sums been ex- 


pended on sanitary improvement as in London. 


While Paris was proudly devoted itself to the work 


of constructing new boulevards, London was quietly . 


perfecting the most gigantic system of city drainage 
ever undertaken. While Berlin busied itself with. 
the erection of sumptuous palaces and rearing military 
barracks, London was engaged in rearing model 
lodging houses and other forms of improved dwell- 
ings for the labouring classes. But we have not’ 


been able to get beyond the beginning. We spend 


millions in the arts of destruction, and thousands 
in those of preservation. If we were as ready to 
risk any amount of labour and expense in the effort 
to save life, as we are to assist in destroying it, we 
should hear little of typhus, small-pox, and 
other forms of contagious disease, Vacci-. 
nation has been shown to assist materially 
in checking the ravages of small-pox. True, 
there are some who dispute this, and hold that 
vaccination is not a preventive of small-pox, and 


therefore ought to be discouraged; but we cannot 3 
get over the fact that where vaccination is least As to the religious d 


practised, the mortality from small-pox is greatest. 
A significant illustration of this has been afforded 
by the recent experiences of the Hampstead Hospital. 


Since the opening of this institution four hundred 
and thirty-three patients have been admitted. Of 
these three hundred and sixteen had been vacci-: 2 | . | 
nated; one hundred and seventeen had not, upon him the desirability of the itnmediate vnd te 
Among the former there were five deaths in every “ph , 


hundred; among the latter the proportion was 
forty-one to every hundred. Such facts speak for 


themselves. Yet the prejudice against vaccination ° 
continues in many districts as powerful as ever. 


We are frequently hearing persons complaining. of 
the deaths of children from vaccination, but have 
never been able to ascertain how far these complaints 


are based on facts. On the other hand, the statistics | 
of the Hampstead Hospital show that not one vacci- || | | . 
nated child had died after being received. If an dressing a monster meeting in the D 


‘por, the ferring to the forthootiing session, the 
unvaccinated child be attacked with small-pox, the: gentleman intimated his bel that the 


chances are that the disease may prove fatal; but 


if vaccinated the probabilities are that it will re- 


cover. Yet in the face of these facts we find —＋ — 4 N Would not on this ceeasion be 
earnestly denouncing vaccination, and bravely. 


bearing fine and imprisonment rather than act 
otherwise than in accordance with their convictions. 
Surely there must exist some ground for this pre- 
judice. Very possibly the unskilful or careless 


with religious edueation. He favoured compulsion. 


| Halifax by a deputation whose object was to u 


should ‘not be a member of the Government that remarked that 
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5 ene — — 
tion of 200,000, and with over 7,000 births anntally, ht soon be restored to health; the hon. * tleman 
the average number of infants vaccinated by the public | expressed an opinion that if Lord 8. had 
vacéinators is not more than 1, 200 about a third | survived, the horrors of the present war would have 
of the number which is estimated should be 80 Déeneverted. He himself had only retired when he 
vaccinated. The district formerly had eight vacci- |}. „ for himself, or honestly 
nators, but these have been reduced to four in wi er N ul 
i i n partment with which be was connéoted in the House 
pursuance ef the policy adopted by the Privy Council. | of Commons. F compelled to resign, he had 
The Lancet Commissioners visited these four stations | teken that ; and Mr. Gladstone aud Gran- 
at the appointed times for vaccination. At the first ville ex 8 of the motives Which led to 
station there were no vaccinated children and no — oo 1 he had been ig in ra 4 

supply of lymph, and eight women with children | in any atl Ay ager of the Pope, or 
3 1 g way fered in the political affairs of Italy. 

had to be dismissed until the following week. The The on which 7 | : 
questi town should be the capital of 
vaccinator said that his appointed time, Saturday | Italy was one for the Government of the people of 
afternoon, “‘ was extremely inconvenient for the | that country. On the general question of foreign 
attendance of wives of clerks and working men pony Mr. Otway said that it was is held ty hear 
so that he had found a great falling off in the atten- n aer is held ien 
dance as compared with his previous experience as | policy 88 N 1 . 9 atin’ dea 1 2 
a parish vaccinator at his own house.” The other 2 did not favour reckless warfare, bet nothing was 
stations furnished equally unsatisfactory results. At; so likely to cause war as the showing signs of wenk⸗ 
the second station the time was two o’dlock on Tues- | ness. He hopell the Oohferénce tow sitting in 
day, and there were only three children brought for — 1 Rene — 2 — * un sou hen 

accination. accinator mir. 1. — throw’ 

3 the * se * myo ea = hang pusillanimous policy of non-interventtion. The hon. 


gentleman also spoke in f ; : 
the inbabitarits of this district; while in the locality | Gefences, A vote of confidence wes pass. 


of his residence, where he is known, he has nume- ] On Monday evening the members for Brighton 
rous applications for vaccination. The result of the | addressed a crowded meeting of their constituents. 
inquiries made was to prove that during the week Mr. White expr sympathy with France since 
ending January 14, only sixteen children were brought | the downfall of the Empire. Oue effect of the war 


to the four public vaccinating stations in Islington. Buglend. ile nd gre See pias ae ait 
Now here is au illustration of what we said, when | defences, but admitted we had a maximum of cost 
declaring that it was ourselves, not science, who | with a minimum of efficiency. He hoped Mr. Glad- 
were to blame. Vaccination, properly practised, is | tone 1 basen Of perwons. He talléd 
found to be a preventive of smail-pox, or, at upon the Duke of Cum! 1 
eee az chest. Mr. Bawests, who win seveived wich loud 
st in mitigating its fatal character; but with, sheers and slight tokens of mobiation, ‘efter 
this knowledge in our Possession, no steps are pointing out the blemishes in the Rducation Bill, 
. 
nators are over - worked, and yet the number of un- deprive the poor of their ublie inelosures. He had 
vaccinated children ‘coritinues to increase. Nef 0 8 4 . 
wonder we hear of the growing ravages of bmall- Janced Politicians, who were anxious to fender arme. 
pox. The matter is one too important to he over-| warmest aymipathion’ “Ble vepeetted What the Bo 
looked. If parents would, when it could be effected, | vernniédt had not recognised the Government of 
without serious trouble or expense to themselves, | National Defense. A vote of confidence in both 
have their children properly vaccinated, it would | members was onenimously passed. 


largely assist in mitigating the public fear of the 


dreaded ‘pestilence. 981 THE DEAN OF 1 NSTER AT 
— — i SURREY CHAPEL, — 
M. Pes AND THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 2 


Dean Stanley presided last Monday night at the 


ge weekly popular lecture, ‘which was delivered by the 
* — 2 no been ware 5 constituents at Rey. Newmen Hall on the subject of his 2 visit 
Halifax during the past week. In his speech on to Jerusalem. After the usual short prayer at the 
the Government education measure on Tuesday he | 0 ning, concluding with the Lorde Nr er. if 
said that it did not r the views sich the people joined, ‘fhe pastor urp the 
which he would have liked to have seen enacted in nature of the — They wished to inno- 
it. At the same time, he agreed with Mr. Forster | cent and instructive ‘redreation for ‘the working 
that no other bill could have been d lust yeur, | classes, who needed recreation as much as dther 
and that if it had not been passed last year there people, but for whom there was too much provided 
would have been eA Aa n in ‘street which it was to be feared was far 
| culty, he thought public’ from of an elevati 
opinion was not ripe for a solution of it on the system inge on Monday nights were in no sense i 
which he would have preferred—the nation dealing’! — re o a religious cha- 
0 the tendency Was 


4 
1 


with secular instruction, and the denominations 


al 
er with the auéstion. this 


Y Waited upon at 


He would not tamper or, 
Mr. Stansfeld was on 


addresses by might decline to 
„Stans feld said that it was beoauge the building had a rel: 
meniber of the Government, ‘he chat, Bape’ yak is ak . 
reserve’; but he would go 60 far as to ey that, if of! Wann t also tha. 
iges when the tine dre. for him ue Pena, “hens 2 * I : 
orm a positive conclusion, that the n, was welcomes | * n, 
tondenoy of th : F | béfore calling ‘the lecturer to deli vor his address, 
oy e Acts in question was immoral, he : —— * 
with the Holy Land which his own visit there had 
deepby impressed on his mind: the first was, that while 
only small number of 


would support them. | 
Mr. Stansfeld concluded his visit to his con- 
t 


nafeld. N as wore i 
stituents at Halifax on Thursday n by Re. countries as Greece and ayn al . 


* n. ‘ 5 2 6 Int 
* bound * the r 9 
old de introduced ut an euriy “period ; That he eds Important to all; the 
ers Bill would * brought for- character of the ds ee wi 


: | | oWes ‘its 1 renéés to the truth it tenches, und 
by the Hose of ‘Lords; und ‘that u licensing bill, o 1 
‘ — — 8 with the dirs The ‘Dean 
wou id before the House. With respect to | whi : 
| the army, Mr. Stansféld maintained that al the | niuch impressed bie wind: the Ohurch of 
| forces must be made available for the defence of the the Holy Gepulehre, whether ocoupying or not the 


country, and expressed bis opinion ee very ground traditionally attributed to it, e . 


manner in which the operation is performed may | in the army would be complete unless it included the rer 


have something to do with the matter. If the 
operation be not properly performed the child might 


as well remain unvaccinated. But the operators 


are not always to blame. In London, some extra- 
ordinary administrative bungling seems to have 
occurred in connection with the system of public 


vaccination, and to this, rather than to indifference » 
or dislike on the part of parents, we fear the present 
prevalence of small-pox is in some measure due. A- in respect to it. 


16 | the | facts of Christianity, the crucifixion and the resur- 
abolition of the purchase system. At the conclusion | rection of our Lord. Under that one roof there 
of his speech, a vote of confidence in the right hon. | were chapels appropriated to the different sections 
gentleman was proposed, but rejected in favour of an | of the Church. e Roman Oatholic, the Armenian, 
amendment which excepted from the vote his and the Greek Christians, though differing in minor 
opinions on the Contagious Diseases Acts. A reso- | points of doctrine, as well as in government and 
lution was also adop * of Mr. Stansfeld’s | ceremonial, met together round the same great 
personal opinions on the education question, but ex- central truths, and around the memorials of the 


| ing disappointment with the measure passed | one Lord to whom they all professed reverence. 
— — — with the conduct of the Government — 
A Persian manusoript of great beauty, containing 


cording to the first report of the Lancet Metropolitan On Thursday evening —— ye M.P., late | sixty fall-page miniature illuminations, and profuse 


U 
Sanitary Commission, the state of vaccination in constituents at 
Islington, the first. London parish noticed by the. th batham. 


for F 


in gold ae yp oo J 
of ancient art, was sold 


ro, addressed his | ornamented 


Commission, is most unsatisfactory. In a popula- 


ving paid a tribute to | highest class 
o large-heartedness and truc-mindedness of Mr. Pattick and 
Gladstone, and expressed a hope that Mr. Bright | days back, fo 


rr 
20. 2 


+ 
— 
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Riis ; Count and the eee eee Tho of of ish mediation is 
THE WAI. ofthe Simao, coseie by ving tay th Some e ie b 
0 ution notwi „ the continue | with a istance m Grea 
(Continued from page 83.) to 2 themselves in office until new elections * 4 12 jeri 
ETING IN | ere o . | After the lapse of four weeks from the 12th inst. 
THE N eT eau * 1 1. The Echo du Luxembourg says that pestilential| French merchantmen will no lon 


In spite of the miserable weather, a I number 
of — attended the meeting held in ‘Drafalgar- 
square on Monday night, to express sympathy with 


France. A procession with flags and a brass band | 


marched from a back thoroughfare in the Farringdon- 
road to Trafalgar-square, and on their arrival the 
meeting commenced. Great pains were taken to 
light the spot by means of the liar outdoor 
ights used by costermongers. 4 arge paren pd 5 
the crowd appeared to be practically acquainted wi 
the use of hai “flamers,” and this knowledge led 
to two disadvan for „A. *** 1 the ew” 
the costermongers shouted out instructions how 
— lights should’ be man and so disturbed the 
p ngs; and in the after part they gave their 
assistance, and tumbled the framework on which the 
lamps were hanging, the lamps themselves, and the 
burning fluid, among the crowd. Mr. Odger, who 
, said that the English working classes meant 
to tell Earl Granville that, instead of representing 


odours are arising from the places of interment at 
Sedan, as the bodies of the fallen have not been 
buried deep enough. They will have to be taken up, 
iv is feared, and interred at a greater depth. 

Count Bismark has been suffering severely, and 
Von Roon has been absolutely in danger. 

Herr von Wickede says in the Cologne Gazette: 
% How tremendously strong the defensive power of 
France has been heretofore we have good reasons to 
know by the present war. The fortresses of Metz, 
Strasbourg, Schelestadt, Breisach, Musal, Phalsburg, 
Thionville, Toul, Verdun, S.issons, Laon, Mont- 
médy, Méziéres, Amiens (citadel), and Péronne have 
been taken; but there remain Paris, Belfort, 
Besancon, Lyons, Langres, Longwy, Cambrai, Douai, 
Valenciennes, Arras, Lille, Cherbourg, and Brest, 
without reckoning the south French fortresses. 

The Prince de Joinville has written a letter stating 


that, although he was accepted by General Chanzy, 
and commissioned as a major, he was arrested by 


| be free from 
capture by Prussian men- of- war, in consequence of 
the French treatment of German merchant vessels 
contrary to international law.“ 

Much indignation has been expressed in Germany 
at rifles having been found on French soldiers with 
the Enfield mark. The Carlsruhe Gazette says:— 
It has been ascertained that during the American 
war several thousands of Enfield rifles were sold to 
the United States Government which had been 
manufactured by private industry, and possibly out 
of material sold by the Government. It is probable 
that these rifles, or a portion of them, have found 
their way into the market, and have been purchased 
by the French Government.” 

A large firm in Norwich is making 16,000 pairs 
of shoes for French soldiers. Only sixteen days are 
allowed for the execution of the order. Shoes, leg- 
gings, &o., for French troops are also being made on 
a large scale at Kettering. 

In the late sortie from Paris the son of M. Ferdi- 


ing, | order of M. Gambetta, closely imprisoned for five nand de Lesseps was wounded by a ball in the leg. 

pee me pod ead 1 — dag. and then sent to England via Bt. Malo. In hie speech at Lille, M. Gambetta said that 
England 3 that England should take . Louis Blanc is preparing a history of the siege | 15,000 Alsatians have left their invaded province 
the initiative in a poliey to be followed by the other of Paris, the incidents of which ha follows with the | and gone to Lyons, where they have enrolled them- 
neutral Powers, and humanity demanded that sho closest attention. | selves among the defenders of their country.“ We 
should do so He did not say that, if the terms of It is stated that Garibaldi has received from two | cannot,” he added, % desert them, because they aro 
the neutral Powers were not by the Prus- | German Republican Societies of working men in the representatives of those who have remained a 
sians, England should maintain them single-handed, London a sympathetic address, thanking him for his a to the vexations of the enemy.“ 
and those who had culled this meeting did not want devotion to the Republican cause and for the war he Ar. W. E. Forster (in reply to Mr. Otway) ex- 
war, as some of the papers said, hut they held that is carrying on against Prussian despotism. plains his grounds for the statoment at Bradford 
the time had come for the neutral Powers to say what | From Lyons wo learn that the ex- Minister Pinard that Prussia acted on our advice in the withdrawal 
terms of peace would be right and just. Mr. Odger has been set at liberty, but has been ordered to | Of Prince Leopold's candidature for Spain :— 
strongly condemned the barbarities and robberies | leave France immediately. . Lord Granville, in his . to Lord A. Loftus of 
which 4 alleged had been committed by the Prus- It is announced that the subscriptions for the | July 6, after saying that in the Jae. state of opinion 
nians, and said that something better was to have | residue of the North German loan, amounting to | in France the possession of the Crown of Spain by a Prus- 
been expected from an educated German people. | about 7,500,0001., will be received in Berlin and | #i#0 Prince would lead to great and dangerous irritation 
Still the German people must not be held responsible London on Thursday and Friday next. expressed his hope that the King and his advisers woul 

„ balloon which left Paris at seven o'clock on | “iscourage such project. Tha ee ae, 
gant old King, who invoked the power of Heaven | Monday morning week passed over Brussels at nine couraged by the King of Prussia is, I think, proved by 
dren 


. > Bey" the statem i hi th 
he might slaughter innocent women and chil- | o clock in the morning. The passengers, believing | Pronoh Pp it 5 he J as Th et, neste 


: | Prince d’s renunciation of his candidature ia the 
the Prussians, continued their voyage; but on coming | same sense and to the same extent as His Majesty had 
open the | previously approved his acceptance. 
The shock was terrific. They wore thrown out of} EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

the car in a state of insensibility, with one bag con-| Excrtina Scenz at tux Oarrure or Le Mans.— 
taining d near the coast of Holland. The At half-past two in the afternoon the last train left 
balloon then remounted, but eventually fell into the the station at Le Mans, leaving behind it still five 
was being carried on by the ‘despot King,” who is en and sank, with the remainder of the despatchés. | locomotives, and 160 carriages, vans, or trucks. Its 
now “throwing shot, shell, and liquid fire into The Swiss are said to be violently French. The | departure was marked by a very dramatic incident. 
upon the British Government | stationers’ shops are full of war caricatures. In one | My informant stated that all were busy loading a 
picture King itliam is seen riding upon Bismark train with a ly a of military stores, when sud- 

u 

a 


Germany were soon to follow, ‘‘ the 
not put on sackcloth an ash 


d exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! carry tne d Hoye, on to the platform with 
Zeddon | to — P ee eee 2 face, me up to the station-master, 

e son of M. Jules Simon, who is a surgeon, was | ¥ busy 2 orders, and whispered some- 
en recently in dressing the left arm of a wounded in his ear: The Prussians 


were on 
man in Paris, “While he wes thes sagged a shell the town! The station-master called loudly {for a 
came through the roof of the room in the Hépital des | train to 


| 


a 


of the volunteers who had attended the committee 
on Saturday evening last had that day re- 

ceived their dismiseal from the corps to which they 
He proposed that the men who were dis- 
missed from their corps should have their names in- 
scribed on a golden flag, while the names of the com- 
manding officers who dismissed them should be in- 
scribed on a black flag. This motion was also 


carried. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


The North German Gazette states, with regard to 
the of arms from the United States, that 
to section 13 of the treaty concluded be- 
tween Prussia and America on he Se amie 


,0007., and su had raised this 
amount to 1,560/., of which 5007. had already been 
sent to Versailles. A committee was appointed to 
ments for raising a fund, 
in the room. 


pens are in progress. The number of prisoners 
s now 60 large that second-rate provincial towns 
will, it is said, be selected for the accommodation of 
some of them, provided ‘they offer the requisite space 
and security. 


Paris. The 700 


Enfans M in which he was standing, struck 
the wounded arm, and went through the floor, taking 
the arm along with it. ) 

Chanzy rose from a sick bed to conduct the battle 
which finished no disastrously for his army. 

It is 1 — 4 the 1 ＋ — — ey that, 
after culling the choicvst greens in the curé’s en, 
they lacked oil for the proposed salad. * 

the — — by helping themselves to the 
“holy oil,” not for the palates of the living, 
but for the brows of the dead. 

The German colony in Paris numbers now about 
700 persons, men, women, and children. Before the 


investment of the city and the decree of expulsion | 


which was-issued there were 188,000 Germans in 


now in the city consist 


principally of in old men, and children. 


A letter from the King of Prussia to Prince Henry | 


of the Netherlands, ex 


presses the hope that the 
questions 1 * between 8 and Ger- 


9 be amicably settled. The letter aleo 
assutes the Prince that Germany has no intentions 
to imperil the existence of Luxembourg as a separate 


Lord Granville, in à communication to Count 


Bismark, the proposal of the German Chan- 


cellor to pay for the British vessels sunk at Duclair. 
The diplomatists in Paris, except Mr. Washburne, 


Measures have been taken in the French naval de- 


Louis Blanc, in a letter to Victor Hugo, argues 
that the capitulation of Paris would in oe wer ter- 
minate the war, as France would still fight on. 

M. Gambetta has decided that from January 14 no 
more companies of Francs-tireurs should be formed 
The formation of all other companies must be sus- 
pended, and the volunteers who have already joined 
them will either be discharged or incoporated into 
the active or auxiliary army. 

The Prussians have requisitioned 40,000 francs at 
Yvetot, in order to punish the inhabitants for a 
manifestation of sympathy in favour of the Mayor 
of Bélbec, who had been carried off as a hostage by 
the eo . | 

Count Bismark has been made Lieut.- General. 

A Berlin telegram saye:—‘‘The rumours that 
8 of pen have been addressed to Germany 

y the neutral l’uwers are unfounded. No such pro- 
| would be entertained by Count Bismark. 

rance must ask for peace herself if she want it.” 


bers a for leave to come out. Oount Bismark | 


ment to establish cruisers between the Straits of | 
| Gibraltar and the Ohannel, and nine veesele have 
been told off for this service, of which six are iron- 


scrambled in of the long convoy was beneath 
the uise of the station, the remainder extended 
outside 


. 15 * line. hale Be — bo said my 
informant, for the signal ; guard was 
leaning out of his van, about N a wounded 
soldier to get in, when su 


was heard, and a great piece of the glass covering of 
pieces 


15 
5 
8 F 


Uhlans, who had evidently just rode 
cut the line in time, dis- 


| From | 


nate trooper. 
the train, the 
in two. The 
that there was no time to lose. The steamed 
out of the station at as fast a rate as its extreme 
length would permit. It had scarcely been on its 
journey five minutes, when a continuous small-arm 
fire, intermixed 
heard. My 

loyés of the 
the top of of looked through the 
small railed window of the van, and discovered a 


the train passed over the bridge across the 
» which a few minutes afterwards blew up. 
The remainder of the journey was safely accom- 
plished.— Letter in Pall Mall Gazette. 

A Bownapartist Restoration Scnueme. — The 
Brussels correspondént of the Daily News says :— 
With the prisoner of Wilhelmshöhe restoration to 
the throne become a fixed idea, and to arrive 
at it he is said to have the division of 
Belgium, whose Flemish are to be handed 
over to aan ee — oession of ie bo 
provinces to France compensate the 
abandonment to Germany of Alsace and of 
Lorraine without Metz, which is to remain 
bat to be dismantled. 


It is impossible to believe 


: le point of view, 
seriously entertained | 
by Count Bismark. But it is on the one 
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hand, that he „Uke most able pla at games 
of dest Lee of 6s; and on 


, 
: 


the fact is most probably to be found in the perfect 
fairness and sincerity with which liberal en- 
tary institutions have been worked since their estab- 
lishment. The Belgians, after having done their 
utmost in the scrupulous fulfilment of the duties of 
neutrality, are somewhat impatient at being an- 
by ballons d’essai, of Bonapartist or any other 


in the German army besieging Paris. In the active 
campaign the siege you would ever 
see a man drunk—now hiccoughing gentlemen 


pense NM nar frat pdm: Saggy te IF 
a market- er are far from uncommon. There 


— J a for = K- 
ennuyé, and somebody 8a a 
1 — of ennui is delirium tremens or suicide. 
Perhaps even a stronger cause is the want of beer, 
and the consequent necessity, if a man gets drink at 
all, to take glass after glass of rotgut rum, schnapps, 
or arrack. you give a German plenty of beer, you 
seldom see him mpeg drunk, He may be pas- 
a bee : eo wien A — or forty ery inside 
0 thro facings 30 as 
+ oy — in the service. But spirits 
double „unless he be an East Prussian or a 
Pole. The former can take a stint about equal, I 
reckon, to a seasoned Scotch Highlander ; the latter 
reckon brandy-no more than water.—Daily News 


nnen Remrorncements.—A correspondent of 
the Telegraph at Bordeaux, in reference to the call- ' 
ing out of the class of 1871 during the present 
month, says There will be no drawing for the 

; all the young men liable for service: 
are to be included, and must join the camps of in- 
struction before the Bist instant. This will give 
500,000 additional men to the soldiers of France. 
And if the French authorities would but economise 
their men, what a serviceable force they might yet 
have in the field! But seem really to enrol 
men, to drill, and make 30 of them, for the 
3 yon af working them out before th can even 
m 


to 
the enemy. ‘The manner in which they over- 


laid their infantry with cooking pots, tentes d’abri, 
knapsacks, and what not, is most absurd; and the 
men are ly exhausted before they come into 


8 


: 


2 


Reeg 


. 


3 


‘Ss 


playing the part of a spy. 
was the object of — 
Trochu conferred 


satisfy | positions, against which they be ingloriously 


| Sons oe a vestige of their roofs remains. 
| — by shell-holes in all directions. But 


2 
2 


i 


fj 


i 
8 


he generally advanced alone, and the Prussian 1 
was soon heard scampering off. On the und of De- 
cemiber, Hoff, much to the grief of his comrades, dis- 
appeared, and the Government was greatly blamed | 
for having allowed such a valuable man to go into 
action like a common mortal. In some quarters it 
was that Hoff should have laoed 
Trochu. When it was supposed that he had fallen, 
a subscription was raised for his disconsolate 
‘ widow,” which was carried to that lady with the 
test respect by four officers, reminding one of 
onsieur Malbrook’s funeral. To the astonishment 
of the military deputation, the first exclamation of 
the bereaved one on seeing men in uniform enter 
her apartment was, 1 didn’t know ‘he was] a 
Prussian till the other day.” Tableau! Paris can’t 
help laughing at having been outwitted, shrugs its 
shoulders, and says, Sommes-nous bétes ? Accord- 
ing to the Franes-tireurs, Hoff has since been 
canght and executed. I must say that I hope Hoff 
will live long enough to write his adventures and re- 
visit his disconsolate Delilah.—Letter in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. | 


Waat 18 to Fottow tHe SurRenver or Paris? 
—On the question whether the surrender of Paris 
will be followed by the submission of the rest of 
rance, and, if not, what measures should be taken 
by the Germans, the Spenersche Zeitung writes :— 
„When Paris is taken the German host can seek 
out the richest provinces of France for itself, and 
there camped in great masses establish itself in 
absolute security. The region of communication 
with Germany can be made equally unassailable, as 
also such provinoes as we think of keeping back for 
Germany. The task of the Frenc verning 
— who will not hear of peace, will then he to 

ring continually fresh forces against the German 


and uselessly dashed to pieces. We have taken 
the enemy's house by assuming the offensive; we 
defend ourselves not in our own but in the enemy’s 
house; we only give up oye him through 
every hole and corner of his fi 

There is no fear that peace will be longer delayed 
when the enemy has learned the * 
method. Then, if by the exertion of all m 
means and sacrifices we oceupy France, we co 
not govern the ceuntry and carry on its adminis- 


obtained an ‘aussicht,’ Prince Hohenlohe, the 
chief of the artillery, left it 


in the fort have been completely gutted, as 
. shells in the bombard- 
ment, and there is nothing but their four 


H 


walls are in a very dilapidated condition, 


F 


of the barracks was to be 
ey Sng 


* 


Hu 


4 
H 
; 
if 


f 


: 
eee 


2 


| 


f 
‘ 


75 
4 
a F 
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aware that there are mines all round the defences of 


rt itself, is mined. It is not the least likely, 
ut 


SS 
the guns mounted thereon, and then to shell the 
whole of the interior of Paris at their leisure.” 


— 


painful circumstances. 
The Church was born in + 
lived amidat them, and will close her career on 
amidst them. Tour daty is to strive to be firm 


stomed. 
od may soon deliver His Church 


— 
the Chamber of 
Vieconti- Venosta answ 


The Minister 
the behaviour 


1. 


the | would confirm. 


ustering 
At Berlin, on ' 
Hirsch, editor of a newspaper 
Friend, against a sentence of two months’ imprison- 
ment, came on for hearing before the Kammer- 
gericht. He had been prosecuted for high treason 
on account of an article -o 
ment at Wilhelmshöhe. 
him, on the ground that, under the new criminal 
code, which came into o 
many on the 1 


| 


Fortign and Colomul. 


ily Telegraph publishes the followin ial 
elegram from Rome, dated Jan. 24th a Prinee 
Humbert andthe Princess Margherita arrived in 
Rome at four o’clock yesterd 
the 2 was horrible, 
asse at the station, and at the Quirinal Palace. 
The Prince and Princess drove in 5 open * e 
in which were also General La Marmora and Prince 
Doria, to the Palace of the Quirinal, amidst an en- 
thusiastic demonstration. After the 
the Palace, the people loudly called. for their reap- 
and they both came forth on the balcony, 
and were received with greatoheers. The charming 
courteay of the Princess Margherita has won ell 
hearts. She was dressed in a blue velvet mantle and 
a white scarf; these are the colours of the House of 
Savoy. Perfect order prevailed. In the evening 
there wers illaminations.’i 
The Ambassrdors of Austria and North Ger 
many, in compliance with instructions from their 
Governments, have inqui:ed of Cardinal Antonelli 
what guarantee His Holiness would regard as suffi- 
cient on the part of the Italian Government ‘to 
remove the disagreement at present existing be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. In 
reply the Oardinal, by order of the Pope, intimated 
that the Oourt of Rome wished for no other 
guarantee than thé pure and simple restitution .of 
the territories of the Church from the Nea 
frontier to the Po, and that Hie Holiness would 
ae no Grrangement not based on those oondi - 


The health of the Pope is good. He occupies his 
time in receiving visitors. A d 
gium have presented an offering 
of that country, together with an address. To this 
the Pore replied :— 

I thank you for having come to comfort me in these 
pens to-day is only a 
e midst of trials, has 


ay afternoon. Although 
an immense crowd hai 


had entered 


tion from Bel- 


the Oatholies 


with gits and addresses, are 
England and Hollani. 
uties on Saturday, Signor 
several interpellations in 
reference to the foreign policy of the Government. 
e with the necessary reserve on 
the Italien Government in reapect 
to the Franco-Prussian conflict. It was Italy gave 
the initiative, which was afterwards followed by the 
other neutral Powers, in bringing about the Con- 
ference between Count Bismark an 
afterwards that between tho Count and M. Thiers, 
E "Whe duties iogneehen FS 
ng about peage. | sed.on it by 
ted it from daing more. No future 
for interfering in 
lected. In reference to 
or Venosta sail the 


M. Favre, and 


tive at 


n 
by desire for concilia- 


good under- 


now ex between Italy and Russia, 
was h the result af the Conference 
regards the Luxembourg ques- 
tion, the Foreign Minister signified that the Italian 
| policy in that matter was in 


rfect conformity with 
at of the other si 


owers of the London 
‘ ty. The Daputies who had addressed ‘the ques- 
oon to the Minister professed themselves satisfied 
oll 


The Federal treaties were sanctioned on Saturday 
| by the Lower Honse of the Bavarian t 
* 


appeal of Dr. Max 
called the Workmen's 


Napoleon's “ intern- 
he Court acquitted 


ration in North Ger- 
only indulged in free 


e ai Advices from Madrid show that everything was 
Paris, and they believe that the glacis, if not the] going on tranquilly throughout the entire country, 
| % und that the character of the ; 

y more appreciated by the people 
eaption of — journale ted 
ot the fallen dynasty, or of the 4 
tothe throne. Meanwhile there were symptoms of 


ung King seemed 


with the ex- 


be. in the pay 


N 
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school so that there will be no contest. The 


Ambassador, towards ‘the Vatican, Up to this time board, 
list includes four Churchmen, two Wesleyans, one 


attitude. of the attitude of the Prussian represen- 
been personally very favourable to the 


| 


di ment among the so-called Republican party. 
Receding to a Ministerial the Queen of | the 


in and the young I'tince will leave Italy on the | tive hee Ind t, one one Primitive Methodist, 
ud inst., by the Spanish Minister at Holy See.“ | | one Roman Catholib, one working man. 
Florence, and arrive at bran in about seven Reronrsp Dan or Dr. Livinestonz.—The| Irswicu.—There were some fifty candidates for 


days, where she will be received by and 
two or three of the Ministers, who will thus have the 


opportunity of visiting Me kaya de mig * 


death of the above great and world-reriowned 
African traveller is once more reported ; this time 
from Potchefstroom, and parently on good 
authority. Mr. E. Pavey, who arrived here on 
Saturday from the above town, informs us that a 


held last week to briag 
way was first of all cleared by 


ministers agreeing 


all 
vinces. On the 10th, Mr, to 
foreign Minister to present his credentials to the 


King, in a expressing the great interest with | regulur post has recently been established by the Ol 

which Her Majusty and the British nation have seen 4 Portuguese governor, now at Potchefetroom, to | Dissenters to five ; it N that 
his accession to the throne, and their with to} Quillimane C and that by this post Mr. R. C. Ransome should be the eleventh member 
stregthen the friendship that during so many years | letters have ved stating for a fact that of the board. The two bodies ret te 


has existed between the two countries.” The Go- 
vernment are beginning to arrange matters for a new 


Lieinstone is no more; that mews of his death has 


. ssembling the 
reached ibar. Sir Roderick Murchison will pro- 


election of the Cortes, who are to:meet in March. 


bably refuse to give credence to the report ; but, for 


— our own part, we believe it is too true. The has 
OAHINA. now been too long missing among the fever swamps 
Mr. Wade reports, in a telegram da and savage tribes of Con Africa to leave much hope above 
Sth, that all was right at Pekin and eleowhere ; that . ee Se ee ee 
the story of a e 11 557 chi a Sodicty on M — — eae yom — 3 Biz, 
Rewohweng was untrue; an afive Logations Henry Rawlinson, if any information hed been re- P. 
2 rr 


was appoin 
board, at a salary of 2501. per annum. ere were 
in all fifty-three candidates fer the appointment. 


Chung-how, the Envoy sent by the Chinese Go- 
vernment on a propitiatory mission to France, arrived 
at Alexandria a few days ago, and it is rep that 
he is likely to come on to Dogland before: 
attempting to fulfil his mission in the present dis- 


* 


chairman replied in the negative, and warned the 
fellows of the society against giving credence to the 
reports which had appeared in the relative to 
the death of that eminent traveller, There was, he 
said, a discrepancy of three months between dates 


trated e et the French eee | which had been furnished, and he expressed ‘his de- 
lief that the rumour was not entitled to the slightest 
AUSTRALIA. | consideration. | 
By the overland mail we have news from Mel- * ae eT eae ee 
bourne to the 5th of December. The leading items r a 
were reported some time ago by + The, THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Argus says :—* The deepest intsrest continues to be: 
felt regarding the war between France and Prussia, 
and the arrival of later Eu n news excites the 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


A meeting of the London School Board was held on | 
. 


community from time to time to a high “pitch of ex- Wedne day, the principal business of which was the ino e x da. per 
citement,” Regarding ‘the attitude of Bnglanil, and clection of the clerk to the board, Ft Wie prese lieations not included 
the position in which the colony 14 in by Dr. R pnd be considered as s cases. The ach l 


5 ed in any case 64. per ‘head 
following scale of foes wns also 
eee ck — under a master, 
‘in mixed ls ditto, 84.; under a 
, 8d. ; girls in schools under a j 
8d. ; in mized schools ditto, 3d.; under a master, 8d.; 
——ů — 45 
years of age lor as } 

ee of these recommendations was deferred. Mr 


the event of the mother country taking pert in the 
struggle, the public mind ‘has ‘been still further’ 
reassured by the contents of a special tel sent 
by the Agent-General to the Treseurer of Victoria. 
In this telegram Mr. Verdon informed the Govern- 
ment that Earl Granville was of opinion that there | spective merite of the candidates vas unnecesdary, 
was mo present probability of England being in-| every member having probably made up his mind 
volved in the war, and that if war were threatened | how he should vote. Adee oposed, and Mr. 
no effort would be spared on the part of the British Hzrwonrn D1kow seconded, that the election should 
Government to give warning and protection to the | take place forthwith, and with open doors. On a 
colonies.” . | division this was lost, there ‘being thirteen for and 


— by Iie. Mapwerth Dizea,, Sis, Dapenn 
0 y Mr. Hepwor ixon, Mr. : 
and others, while Mr. Freeman, Mr, Gover, aad Mr. 
Lueraſt were of opinion thet discussion on the re- 


' 


ini, 8 Menchaster, has been 


érk to the ‘ | 
a school board for this 
| on the let of Feb 


S 
parations for a Contest, which, from present appear- 


‘| ances, seems likely to tival the election for members 
Parliament | 


= 


Dr. Rigg’s motion was then 
against 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A Washington telegram states that Sir John Rose 
has had an interview with General ‘Sehenk and Mr.“ 
Butler and Mr. on the fishery 

Oardinal An has been int 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
) % eidered a settle- 


e before ihe e e ibe . 


war. f 
A letter from Rome states that the Pope ‘has’ 

received a submissive letter from King Amadeus of 

Spain, soliciting the Pontifical blessing on ‘his’ 

dynasty, and has returned an ‘affeétionate ant wer, 

u satisfaction at the King's election. 
: HT M Peasra.—Rain is otill an 


ai 


LE 
in Persia. Every week of — 
„ esa 

Grain riots have again been beard of In Sbirez and ing 
er Wheat is nom a com- 
modity beyond the reach of all but the richer. mem- 


bers of the community. 0 
Tue IX-Eurzzon AND THE Pore. On the’ 
occasion of the New Year, the Holy Father received ’ 


a letter from the Emperor Napoleon, who, with bis T 10 
congratulations expressed 1 of the ) ee jen who * 
violation 22288 Convention by Italy and 44 oon 
e 
a m the Emperor 4 ? , aren, : 

of Italy: tulates him on having aecomplish | standing co be e n 
this consolidation of his kingdom. tion Committee be appo und that such com. | 

A ‘Cooum Suir. on Fm. — A letter has been e miktee be an o one to all members of the board 
ceived Ne ta via statir on e be migbt ‘to attend, with power to vote“ 
Italian ship, the Uncowa, bound , Ke This he proposed without any reference to an eduen- 


‘tional acheme, his object being to provide for the 


Callao, with 607 rellen s ectigtents, Wee sit ob fie’ 

by some of the Chinese when Vit ‘ship Was earl, 

site Neptune Island, the intention of she sadies 
to 


being no doubt to plunder = 


island. The fire, however, spread w f y,| 
and the captain and ere abandoned ae 15 
ing the coolies to their fate. 6 ‘ta Wi | 
Srv, een 
; and another s ect ö ) 
coo ; the — %e the number of 425, were 
burned to death or drowned. i , 


grante 
dispogul would go at the rate of 5s. a 
extra accommodation provided, with 10. ſor a teacher's 
residence. On thie basis they ‘wore able to assist 826 
cases, 


At the weekly meeting of the officers of the 
National Education League, held on Friday, the 
20th inst., the following resolution was — 
“That the sommittee of officers of the National 
Edacation League rr the Liberals 
of Bradiord and of Halifax upon their timely and 
decided protert against the sectarian cheracter of the 


nae wemaie scligious difioaity”” Mr, Benithice 
: a ai 7. r. m 

on the subject of the: will move, ‘‘ That each meeting of the board be com- 
menced by prayer to Almighty God.” The Rev. John 
Meo, one of the members for Southwark, will move, 
„That a committee, consisting of the follow 
members of the board, be appointed to consider 
report upon all the arrangements to be made in order 


to enable such members as may desire to unite in ) neil 
same day. The Chancellor of the North German — Chait tne — owe tre — 4 —— 9 — —— —U—U— a 
‘the meeting of the board—the Rev. Dr. Angus by which the measure wes carried: 

y ) his F Lang-| of Commons. ‘The committee of officers commend 
subjects to aid in upho the dignity and inde- — 9 n *. amcor ‘{ the exemples of Bradford and Halifax to other eon- 
pendance of the Pope. On the same. e tele- . nn. especially N whoee 1 tatives 

. sta ; | * * THE the aus a6 5 — main: 


eleven syetom \edecation.”’ 


‘Watsart.—In the town ers have agreed 
upon the names of = oe ‘to form & 
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FRANCIS OF ASSISI* 


Who does not know the name of St. Francis? 
Yet who knows all his story? There is now, 
however, small excuse for ordinary readers not 
to know it in future, for Mrs. Oliphant has told 
it in this book in a most charming way. 
Roman Catholic readers perhaps may take 
delight in reading the Lives of the Saints, and 
count only as morsels of wonderful delicacy 
those marvels which would go nigh to choke 
and disgust all other readers. But here is a 
life of one of the chief of “ the Saints,” not with 
all the miracles expurgated, or explained away, 
but so judiciously chosen and inwoven that any 
Protestant reader must be interested, whether 
he believe or no. ; 

The story of St. Francis is in some of its 
features a fac-simile of the story of many of 
the greatest heroes of the Christian Church of 
all times. The inner history of the Saint 
especially bears a stro 4 to that of 
St. Paul, Martin Luther, and John Bunyan. 
Francesco Bernadone, son of Pietro Bernadone 

of Assisi, was a righ young gallant. His 
father was a merchant, well to do, and the son, 
though following his father’s calling, and going 
“on ‘Change to sell rich velvets and the like, 
was still more like a prince’s son, and by virtue 
of a certain unusual force of nature, and rich- 
nese of disposition, was a sort of leader of all 
the gay young men of Assisi. Wherever thore 
was revelling or singing in the streets young 
Bernadone was sure to be there, and his fine 
musical voice was heard above all the rest. His 
father’s neighbours and equals seem to have 
been scandalised at his extravagance and wild- 
ness, but his parents were rather proud of their 
fine boy, and indulged him to the full extent of 


his desire. Had any Italian prophet ventured | ren 


then to predict that he should by-and-by be- 
come the founder of an order of beggars—one 
of the most famous in the world—and should 
be himself the very Prince of Ascetics, all 
Assisi would have laughed at him. But God's 
ways are not our ways. Indeed, very few of 
us understand God's ways in these matters. 
For nothing was more likely, according to 
some very observable laws of human nature, 
than that if certain things should happen, this 
would be the very man, who would develope 
into such a thing. , 

And this is how it did happen. Till the age 
of twenty-five he was the Gay Trovatore.” 
He was then, however, the subject of a serious 
illness which took him to death’s door, and made 
so deep an impression on him that be could 
never be the same man again. Hie Catholio 
biographers make out that this was his conver- 
sion, and that henceforth his whole life was 
radically changed. So it was in asense. But 
Mrs. Oliphant very reasonably combats this 
idea and eays:—“The impression upon his 
“mind would not seem to have been strictly 
‘religious. His real vocation had not oecurred 
“to him, but only a sense of the serious- 
% nesa, importan ife, blended with 
*‘ som Of that ambition «hich belongs to 
“ manhood in ite maturer form.“ He now began 
to think of a soldier's life. Shortly after his re- 
covery. aa he was walking one day, dreat in his 
fine clothes, he meta warrior “ vilely clad,” and 
immediately, with his old princeliness mixed 
now with more of pity, he exchanged clothes 


his home, and the 1 the 
life. He was in the habit of seeking out lonely 
places in which to pray —amonget the rest, a 
certain old ruined church, St. Damiano. Kneel: 
3 one day, a voice said to him,“ Seeet 
„thou not that my house is in ruins? Go and 
„restore it for me.” At once he rose from his 
knees, went home, took some pieces of rich stuff 
from his father’s store, sold them, and brought 
the proceeds 2 the curate of tlie church, 
telling him all about what he had seen and 
done. The consequence of which was that the 
money was eventually restored; his father re- 
fused to acknowledge him for his son, and 
Francis renounced his sonship to Pietro Ber- 
nardone, and knew himself only as the child of 
God. He now began to wander about nursing 
lepers, and endeavouring to subdue eve 

carnal inclination. However much like a mad- 
man he may have seemed to many of his old 
and .wild companions, he was too mach in 
earnest to fail of influencing some of the minds 


of the men of his time. Very soon he gathered 


one or two companions, who shared his life of 
poverty and piety, and, in the course of a little 
time, their number became seven. They begged 
their bread and spent all their time ia offices of 
charity, and ‘in preaching And now, very 
naturally, arose the idea of forming themselves 
into a society, and seeking the sanction of the 
Church. Accordingly they went to Rome, 
obtained Papal sanction, were ordered to adopt 
the tonsure, and with much joy set themselves 
anew to their task. The name by which they 
called themselves was the “ Frati Minores,” or 
lesser brothers. The order of the Benedictines 
had been founded many years before. From 
this time their number began steadily to in- 
crease, until the first twelve” had grown to a 
little army. | 

We must refer our readers to the book itself 
for the account of the rise of the Second 
„Order of female Franciscans out of the appa- 
tly accidental and somewhat questionable 
clandestine flight of Clara Scifa, afterwards 
Santa Chiara,“ from her home to take counsel 
of Francis, and of her adoption of the Fran- 
ciscan garb and rule. 

Of course it is not to be expected that the 
life of so holy a man as St. Francis could be 
devoid of the element of miracle. According] 
we are told how on two occasions having aske 
a multitude of birds to suspend their chattering 
till the brethren had done their chanting, the 
birds very kindly and unanimously complied 
with his request. On another occasion a leveret 
which was destined for his dinner, but which, 
out of compassion, he wished to let loose again, 
obatinately refused to leave him, and came back 
to him as often as it was sent away. On another 
occasion, he tamed a most ravenous wolf by an 
adjuration and the sign of the cross, so that it 
looked as meek as the holiest saint, and at 
Francis's request, politely shook hands with him 
with his right paw. | 

This will be enough, doubtless, of the story 
of the eminently pious and self-devoted, blindly, 
— enthusiastic man, to give our readers a 

esire to know more about him. A better told 
tale than Mrs. Oliphant’s they could not have. 
She has drawn his portrait without blind wor- 
ship, but without sevtarian prejudice. She has 
been able fully to appreciate the deep religious 
earnestness of the saint, and at the same time 
to give that due share to natural causes in the 
production of some of the phenomena of his most 
remarkable life, which his earlier biographers 
could not. We thank her very much for her 


with him. This deed was rewarded by a“ vision | book 


the potty | night, in which he saw a palace 
and a splendid armoury, the weapons of which 
were all marked with a cross. A voice also 
assured him that it was for him and his future 
soldiers. At once he became a soldier. On his 
pe rA 2 . had 8 
and another voice, which sent him to 
Assisi, there to wait till the meaning. of the first 
vision should be more fully rev to him. 
He even lapsed so far as to join once more in 
the old re 
from one of the haunts of gaiety, he was sud- 
denly struck with disgust at himself and the 
life he was living, and began from that moment 
a new career of self-sacrificing charity. After a 
time he visited Rome and St. Peter's, on whose 
steps he saw acrowd of abject beggars. His 
ardent heart was touched, and he exchange his 
own rich ments with the poorest beggar 
there, and thus as it were baptized himself into 
that poverty which was to be his chosen lot for 
life, and to which as a religious duty he would 
lead thousands of men in after times. From that 
time a real and deep piety began to grow in his 


And now he had another vision, which got 
him into trouble, and led to his separation from 
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s.. One night, however, coming out 


DEAN MILMAN’S ESSAYS." 


Dean Milman was, as was generally known 
in literary circles, at one time one of the most 
constant and valued contributors to the Quar- 
terly. Mr. Lockhart, its then editor, was his 
intimate friend; and we are told by the editor 
of the volume of his essays before us, that 
“‘gcarcely a volume appeared which did not 
“contain at least one acticle from his pen. 
Other avocations and severer studies afterwards 
diverted him from these more ephemeral literary 
studies, but again, towards the close of his 
“life, when the completion of the,‘ History of 
„Latin Christianity had restored him to com- 
0 23 leisure, he took pleasure in r i 
his connection with the Review.” Altogether, 
a large amount of valuable matter must have 
been contributed to the Review; and/ though, 
of course, — of his papers were on subjects 
in ecclesiastical history with which he was most 
conversant, and some of them studies of cha- 
racters afterwards elaborated more perfectly 
for his “History,” yet they appear to have 
embraced also a considerable variety of subjects, 


0 Erasmus, and Other Essays. 
H. Mitman, D.D. Reprinted fi th 
Review. (London : J ohn Murray. , ; 
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some of merely passing interest, while others 
were of a more permanent character. We are 
lad to have the present selection, but we feel 
at there must be abundant materials for at 
least another volume. We hope that the editor 
will be encouraged to fulfil the half-formed in- 
tention here expressed to reproduce some of the 
other essays. It is after some years have 
elapsed, since their first appearance in the Re- 
view, that the republication of such papers 
as those of Dean Milman becomes of 
real use, for then they address them- 
—— a new 22 ot 2 5 have little 
opportunity, perhaps not much disposition, to 
Ms to N — volumes of. bygone 
years. Of the character of Dean Milman’s lite- 
rary work, it is superfluous to speak. Happily 
for himself and for the Church, he selected as 
his principal field of labour, a department in 
which he was peculiarly qualified to excel, and 
in which there was a special need for a writer 
of his spirit and ability. Church wee re- 
quires for its successful treatment a sympathetic 
spirit which shall nevertheless not be the spirit 
of the partisan, a power of appreciating the posi- 
tion of contending parties, and of looking at 
truth from their standpoint, which shall yet not 
degenerate into a latitudinarian idea that all 
were a right and all equally wrong. An 
untiring diligence in research, and a varied 
learning with a skill in using it, which shall 
make the narrative full without suffering it to 
become wearisome, and a poetic temperament 
which shall enable the writer to lay hold of in- 
numerable points of beauty and interest that do 
not reveal themselves to the common observer, 
but which the true artiet can turn to such valu- 
able purpose. To secure the intellectual quali- 
ties in this kind of combination is rare, to. get 
the moral ones is still rarer. Few men have 
united both to such an extent as Dean Milman, 
and, Nonconformists though we are, we may 
congratulate ourselves that the learned leisure 
secured him by the deanery, enabled him to do 
such important service. 


The two principal essays in this volume are 
on topics which though belonging to Church 
history have not come within the scope of his 
larger works, and have theretore very wisely 
been chosen for the place they occupy here. 
Considerable interest must attach to these original 
sketches, which, in their finished form, appear 
in the History; the comparison between the 
first. outline and the finished picture will in 
many cases beextremely instructive. Still, fora 
republication of this character, the Editor has 
acted wisely in choosing articles that have no; 
been introduced into the history, and it would 
not have been easy to find two men whose career 
4 better opportunity for the exhibition 
of Dean Milman’s characteristic genius than 
Erasmus and Savonarola. Both are inen whose 
characters are somewhat of a puzzle, each of 
them occupied an independent position, and one 
very liable to be misunderstood, and if they are 
to be fairly judged, both of them require the 
exercise of a penetrating insight, a generous and 
Catholic spirit, a skill in estimating different 
traits, and comparing them with each other not 
often found. Dean Milman had that sympathy 
with them, with the one as a fearless champion 
of freedom, with the other as an eminent 
scholar, without which the idea of doing them 
justice would be hopeless, and yet he has not 
so much as to convert either into ahero. He 
was able to appreciate the enthusiasm and 
passion of the one, though he was not carried 
away by it, as he can understand the colder 
nature of the other and make all allowance for 
the appearance of selfishness and eowardice 
which it gave to his life. 


There were many points in Savonarola in 
particular which would repel the Dean’s 
sympathies, but it is interesting to see with 
what care he guards himeelf against allowing 
them to lead him to form too unfavourable a 
judgment of his character. He does not go 
with those who would fain represent him as a 
Reformer, only prevented by circumstances from 
anticipating the work done by Luther, for he 
sees that he was intensely monastic in all his 
thoughts and feelings, and would have converted 
Florence, Italy, the world, into one vast cloister. 
„The monastic virtues would still have been 


| “the highest Christian graces; a more holy, 


“a more self-sacrificing, but hardly more gentle, 
“more humble, less domineering sacerdotalism 
* would have ruled the mind of man.” To Dr. 
Milman, the political preaching of Fra 
„Girolamo was hardly more attractive than 
his monasticism, and his pretension to the gift 
of prophecy was most distasteful of all. But the 
Dean with his usual wisdom points out how much 
there was in the character. of the Church to 
palliate, if not to excuse, these errors, and how 
ecclesiastics, of all others, had no right to cast 
the first stone at him. he was an ardent, 
impassioned demagogue, swaying the people by 
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the force of his eloquence, was not the dema- 
gogue’s ré/e one which had been often played 
by the Holy Father himself? „ Preachers, 
‘‘saints—even female saints—(at Florence St. 
„ Catharine of Sienna), had mingled in matters 
„of State. The Popes had been the demagogues 
“of Christendom; and, if they had shown a 
“tithe of the zeal for the liberties of mankind 
“of what they did for what they called their 
“own liberties, but which, in fact, was an iron 
“spiritual tyranny, they had been demag 
“to whom history might pay the highest 
“honour.” Even as to his predictions, Savona- 
rola could plead that the Church, in claiming 3 
perpetual gift of prophecy, has cut away the 
ground on which she might have condemned 
him as a pretender. 

As to Erasmus, the Dean was even more 
likely to comprehend him and to pass the most 
favourable verdict possible upon him. He had 
experienced so much himself of the obloquy to 
which men are exposed who cannot see with 
the eyes and speak in the approved n 
of a party, who see so much of error on bo 
sides in controversy that they hesitate to com- 
mit themselves decisively to either. He was so 
often reproached with laxity and latitudi- 
narianism himself, that he was well able to 
sympathise with one who laid himself open to 
this kind of misconstruction. He may have. 
judged Erasmus too leniently, but it is the best 
side on which to err, and there is a great deal 
to justify the conclusions which he has formed. 
A temperament like that of Erasmus naturally 
inclines a man to take a neutral attitude. It is 
offended by the tone of a man like Luther, 
detects the weakness of the position of extreme 
men, and so is repelled from them, loves peace, 
and is content to wait even for the reforms it 
desires till they can in time be peacefully 
secured. A man of this character is not the 
man for atime of trouble and conflict, and is 

retty sure to be misunderstood probably by 
both sides. A neutral is seldom — ' es 
he may be sincere and conscientious, and this 
credit Dean Milman claims for Erasmus. He 
had the usual fate of neutrals. ‘ The extreme 
“ Reformers taunted him as a cowardly apostate, 
“thé Romanists as a cowardly hypocrite. 
„Neither party would believe that a man might 
‘‘ with reason condemn both.” The truth is, he 
was learned. He had a clear view of many of 
thecorruptionsof Rome. Hedesiredreformation 
but he was not prepar:d to adopt any decided 
measures, and thou by his work he laid the 
foundations of truth and liberty, he was not of 
the stuff of which Reformers must be made. 
We have no serious objection to make to the 
Dean’s verdict. We value as highly as he did 
the work of Erasmus, but it is well for the 
world that it has had men of a different order. 

The * pte of the other Essays in the 
volume will sufficiently indicate their character. 
They are—‘‘ The Popes of the Sixteenth and 
„ Seventeenth Centuries,” Clement XIV. and 
the Jesuits,” Newman on the Development 
“of Christian Doctrine,’ Relation of the 
‘Clergy to the People,” Pagan and Christian 
** Sepulchres.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A History of Wesleyan Missions. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM Moister. (London: Elliot Stock.) It is of no 
use to mourn over the fact that the history of the great 
missionary work of the nineteenth century of Chris- 
tianity has had to be written in sections, and cannot yet 
be written as a whole. When that can be, what a 
grand chapter of the world’s history it will be! Let us 
rejoice, then, over the story which each of the sections 
has to tell of its own efforts at: fulfilling the great 
commission, even if it does not always speak of 
glorious success. Looking only at the table of contents 
it is not a small matter that one great section of the 
Christian Charch in England can speak of missionary 
work in 1, Europe ; 2, America; 3, the West Indies; 
4, Western Africa; 5, South Africa; 6, Australia ; 
7, New Zealand; 8, the Friendly Islands; 9, the Fiji 


Islands; 10, India; 11, China. Mr. Moister, himself 


a returned missionary, has done his work well. Like 
every other Methodist thing it is very Methodistic, but 
then it does not pretend to be anything else; one 
would like, however, now and then, to come across 
some recoguition of the fact that there is at least a 
little portion of the Church of the living God outside of 
Methodism. The book is a balky one of 560 pp. 
abounding in incidents cf the missionary sort. Wo trust 
we shall not be misunderstood when we take exception 
to the doctrine contended for by Mr. Moister ia his 
% Retrospect”? under the section entitled“ The Provi- 
denca of God.“ He seems to us to imply faith in 
miraculous intervention for the protection of good 
men. Sceptics will ask the question, Were those not 
good men, or was their work not of the Lord, who were 
permitted to be drowned, or devoured by beasts, or 
killed by savages, or smitten by tropical fever 2” And 
they will not be satisfied by the answer that there was 
-“* doubtless some good end in their destruction. Bad 
men bave hairbreadth escapes on their way to bad | 


* 


end? The more heartily we wish all men to recog: 
nise that Providence, without which not a sparrow falls, 
and which numbers the very hairs of our head, the 
more do we regret this claim by good people for 
miraculous interference on their behalf. 

The Life of Arthur Tappan. With Introdactory 
Preface by the Rev. Newman Hatt. (Sampson Low, 
Son and Oo.) Arthur Tappan was a saccessfal American 
merchant, but he was also a successful philanthropist, 


es f and the story of his life, told in a simple and honest way 


by his brother, was well worth reissuing on this side 
the Atlantic. Mr. Tappan was a thorough abolitionist, 
and was firm to the cause when such devotion was not 
without risk. His store was attacked more than once, 
but opposition served only to intensify his devotion to 
the cause, and at length, in his old age, he saw American 
slavery brought toanend. No doubt there were some 
qualifications to his pleasure, seeing that he was always 
a moral-force abolitionist ; but perhaps he only saw in 
the whole matter more clearly the hand of God, who 
does not work as mea would have Him. Arthur Tappan 
shows in his own practice that it is possible to be not 
**slothful in business, fervent ia spirit, serving the 
Lord.“ He never had a spare seat in his counting-room, 
so that when callers came they did not usually take up 
his time by staying after they had finished their busi- 
ness, as there was no way for them to sit down. But 
though Mr. Tappan was a man of few words, he had 
very active sympathies, and did not fail to give his own 
time to a good cause, though he would not countenance 
others in wasting theirs and his with empty gossip. 
Often when the observer would have fancied he was 
busy with his bank-book or ledger, he was quietly going 
over the papers or books of some benevolent institution, 
or scheming out some new Christian work. He was 
literally indefutigable—always intent on doing good. 
The book deserves a larger audience than, we fear, it 
will get in this country. The life of Arthur Tappan 
has a valuable lesson for a commercial nation, for, in 
spite of all that be gave to good objects both in time 
and money, he never seemed eventually to lose any- 
thing. | 
A Manual of Systematic History. By Dr. Martin 
Reep. (London: Jarrold and Sons.) A work of great 
labour and corresponding value. The very best notice we 
can give of it will be to give an outline of its contents, 
merely premising that upon a careful examination we 
have not come across any inaccuracy. Part I. is 
devoted to the chronology of modern history (and it is 
a manual of modern history only) and consists of (1) a 
summary of chief events, ranged under the centuries 
consecutively, beginning with the year B.C. 56, with a 
separate colamn for (2) the sovereigas of different coun- 
tries, (b) the illustrious citizens, (c) the chief men in 
literature, science, and art. (83 pp.) 2. Of genealogical 
tables of sovereigns of (a) England, (b) France, (c) 
Spaio. 3. A table of kings and queens of England, 


revenue debt, &., ranged under the following periods” 
—the Roman, Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, Tador, 
Stuart, and Hanoverian. 5. A comparative table of the 
army, navy revenue, and debt of the different countries 
in the world. 6. Explanatory notes of the dynastic and 
territorial history of the European nations. Part II. 
deals with the biography of modern history and has a 
notice more or less brief of some 1,400 personages, 
ranging from Alfred the Ureat to Adelina Patti. This 
part of the book occupies more than 280 pp. Part III. 
is devoted to the facts of Baglish history, (I), naval, 
military and diplomatic, (2) constitutional, (3) social, 
industrial, and scientific. The index to these matters 
occupies itself 15 pp. It is in fact a sort of Liebig’s 
Essence of History, to which the student or littérateur 
may go, if he be not himself a walking gazeteer, and 
find, without more than a few moments’ search, just 
the bit of fact he wants, aud which he eau then dilute at 
will. The information is of necessity brief and much 
condensed ; otherwise the book would have swelled 
into something more than a manual, or a book you can 
hold in your hand. We have no doubt it will become a 
universal schoo'-book, and will have its place on every 
household shelf where the children are of an inquiring 
turn and the older folk wish them to be wise. We 
cordially thank Dr. Reed for his arduous labour and its 
most valuable results. 
Memorials of the Rev. Wm. Bull, of Newport Pag- 
nell, By his grandson, the Rev. Josta Butt. (London : 
Elliot Stock.) Mr. Bull was one of the best known of 
Independent ministers in the palmy days of Puritanism, 
and a friend of Rowland Hill, Joha Newton, the poet 
Cowper, and Mr. Thoraton. Jadging from the portrait 
of him in his fall-bottom wig and gown and bands, be 
must have been a Puritan of anything bat the soar sort. 
Indeed, a very different type to the modern degenerute, 
and effeminate, and ascetic type of the same genus. A 
rich round face and a grand double-chin had Mr. Bull 
—more like a jastice-of-th than a holder-forth 
in conventicles, The book itself is full of interesting 
stories of himself and his friends, and will be read with 
great pleasure by many who knew nothing about the 
subject of this memorial. It is a pleasant peep at an 
age which has now all but entirely passed away, and a 
race of men of whom we fear but few remain. 

Toiling in Rowing. Half-hours of Earnest Con- 
verse with my Hard-working Friends, by one who 


knows and loves them. (London: Nisbet and Co.) If 


4, Statistical tables of war-forces, losses, population | .4 


ends. Is thie menen tec, “and for some good | the working poeple to whom this is addressed could be 


got to read such books as these, it might do them good, 
perhaps, though not of a very high sort. But they will 
not read it, nor go to hear the same sort of thing in 
churches. It is weak. Strings of passages of Scrip- 
ture and of fragments of hymns are very good things in 
their way, bat is it not possible to mix them up with a 
good, sound, sensible, strong sort of speech? It is re- 
ligion, no doubt, that is here offered to the working 
men, but it is the water gruel of religion, and won't do 
for strong stomachs. 

Symbols of Christ. -_By Coarnies Stanrorp. Second 
thousand. Power in Weakness. By OAS Stan 
FORD. Third edition. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Mr. Stanford is too well known to need a word of com- 
mendation from us. We will not say we wish all ser- 
mons were like these, because we believe there are some 
that are better. But, these excepted, if all the rest 
were up to this mark, we should hear much less. than 
we do of the decadence of the pulpit. . 

The Heroes of Asgard. Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology. By A. and E. Kearny. (London: Macs 
millan and Co.) This is a second edition, with a 
number of excellent illustrations. It is not a transia- 
tion, but a telling again of the old stories. If any of 
our readers have not yet seen the book, and have any 
taste for ancient lore or legend, we recommend it to 
them. It isa capital book for reading clubs. 

Bethany; or, Comfort in Sorrow, and Hope in 
Death. By R. S. Oannuisu, D.D. (Bdinbargh : A. 
and O. Black.) This book, a collection of four dis- 
courses taken from other already published works of 
the author, the first two of which are well adapted to 
comfort the mourners. Ok the last two, we cannot say 
as much. 

Only Just Once, and Other Stories. (London: Caasell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) A nioe little book of pretty little 
stories, some of startling adventure, and some of a 
quieter sort, with several good illustrations. Sure to 
be a favourite with the little folk, 

Famous Girls who have Become I[liustriows Women, 
(London: Darton and Co.) This isa sixth edition of 
this interesting and beautifal book, very elegantly got 
up, and having an excellent photograph of the Queen 
as a vigus tto. 
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THE SMALL-POX EPIDEMIC. 


The Metropolitan Medical Officers of Health had 
a meeting on Saturday evening, when the discussion 
turned upon the epidemic of emall-pox now spreadin 
in London. An amendment in the present system o 
— vaccination was recommended. The 


generally 
— neat 
heaped —— emall-pox patients. 
The following resolution has been 2 
ing of the Oouncil of the Poor Law Officers’ 
Association :—“ The Oouncil, considering the present 
ministrative arrangements for the of 
— — in the K —— a frigh 
epidemic of small-pox is now esire 
out that the plan in ee 


desirable a consummation; they therefore recom: 
mend that the Dublin system of amalgam the 
offices of district surgeon, Aud re | 
should adopted throughout England, whereby a 
complete eystem of vaccination might, be secured at 
the smallest public cost, and small-pox be averted as 
completely as it now is in — . g — 
especially with regret at the present moment that, 
while a severe epidemic is present, the facilities f 
vaccination in London ha ve, by the dismissal of many 
Poor Law vaccinators, been seriously curtailed.” 

_A labourer of Limehouse was charged pt the 
Thames Police-court on Friday with ing to 
have his five children vaccinated. 1 8 
officer, however, withdrew the summons on the 
ground that the defendant had been atly 
punished. His children had been afflicted | 
small-pox, and two of them had died. | | 

A ndent of the Times states that on Frida 
last in a Favourite omnibus coming from Uppe 
Holloway he saw sitting in a corner, under sh 
of her father, a little girl who appeared to have been 
recently suffering from small-pox. The father, on 
being asked if he was bri his daughter from 
the Small-pox Hospital, candidly conf that that 
was just what he was doing. The writer of the 
letter immediately protested, conductor declined 
to take the girl further, and the passengers quickly 
vacated the omnibus. The correspondent — 
I was almost as sorry for the poor man as for the 
innocent public, which was unconsciously being ex- 

to the contagion of small-pox. lived at 
ew-cross, and it was pitiful to hear him ask how 
he was to get his little girl home if he was not to 
use — conveyances ; the distance was nine miles. 
He been told at the hospital that hie daoghter 
was fit to be removed on the previous „ but 
there she was with the receding eruption to 
me sitting on the opposite side of the omnibus, an 
much nearer the door. What a satire such e- 
ments ars on the theory on which they woth + oe al 


viz., the isolation of small-pox patients.“ 
The Observer says that the question of vaccination 
is being considered by the Government, pro- 


2 t the shall have ority to 
the child to be taken to the public vaccinator. 
In order to e evading the law, 
a reward of twenty shillings be paid to a person 
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ENGLISH PROSPERITY AND PAUPERISM. 


nestion, “ To what extent is England prosperous 
o shows that in spite of one statistics of inereasing 


leasen ism i - L. the t a 

| aes | 

tion of the day, and only nae hae , the 

problem are we entities to boastof our pensperity :— | 
Let it af once be ad wey heen dome branches of | 

industry are reviving from u which bas 

paralysed them the pa: 1800. Let it be 


conceded that the revenue returns are. satisfactory, 
that mne mona ie paid awey in wages, avd that 
them ia a graster eonsumptian of the prime nenea- 
paring. of life, Lot the accuracy of all these gager- 


nf ba at a ye A facta pti remain 
w err. ua 49 annualy 
imulating i ene is 80 distribute N 
milion of our lellow-countrymen are paupers. r 
greater nom ably, huve to Guth a more 
acute misery, for it is impossible to conceive the 


severp distross of these who have fiom day to day 
to ateuggle bard for's bare lévslibood, aud who know 
that they have no savings % withstand the trials of 
old age and sickness, It is idle to congratulate oar- 
selves. mon increasing, exports and importe—it is 


® cruel to be ever i bont our v 
national wealth— when we Re each Mü 


recurs there are in the richest m lia in the 
world 150,000 pauperg. In addition to those 

in receipt of parochi lief, there are a 
couatigss number who cannot obtain a sufficiency of 
food, fuel, aud clothing. With the return of incle- 
ment weather, the nt of some creature 
being starved to death unfolds the ter truth that 


ore ane those who are never reached either by the 
Poor:law op by charity, aud who sink tp the graze 

| thay ere too independent to gent the 
pauper’s dole, or because they are too manly to beg, 
or too honeat to practiae the hypoorisy which so 
frequently imposes npon the charitable,” 
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year. 
Tue Recent Ecriese or tHe Sun.—Mr. Norman 


js that have reached him up to the present 
lime, ncludes that the corona proper is the ohro- 
mosphere of the sun—that it is a shell surren 


nos pi ndin 
and enclosing that body to the distance of —. 
bie en! ive above the surface of the photo 4 


hat it isan unknown gas in a state of 
scence of itself able to reflect, or containing 


; 
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recommended, aud we learn that Professor Leone 
wealth and gramiag tmde, we conned ba repils Bree Levi, a member of the same committes, will read a 
sperona 


paper on the aubject on Wednesday evening next, in 
the rooms of ihe society. In anticipa 
congress which may be held at the conclusion of the 
present war, it would be well carefully to consider 
why the 23rd Protocol of the Paris Conference, re- 
commending ‘that States between which any dif- 
erences or any misunderstanding may arise should, 
before appealing to arms, have recourse to the good 
offices of a friendly power, should have so lament- 
ably failed. is the of the committee of 
the Social Science 2 
plan, aud Professor Leone Levi's papar will, doubt - 
leas, elucidate many of the diffionlt questions son- 
nected with it. 


aay N 
finally adopted as the 
at vapant by the unaegting of Mr. 
Iman said he ahoutd, if returned, go to Parliament 
as an independent supporter of the present Govern- 
ment, believing as he did that Mr. Gladstone was 
the best man to condect the affairs of the nation at | 


candidate of the 


Hack Me 


the present time. He did not enter at length into 


his politieal views, for the reason that they were 
‘already well known in Norwich. He should adhere. 


to the old Liberal programme of peace, retrenchment, | 
and reform, as the gource of true progress. He was. 
to aceept the difficulties of the position of 
@ citizen-candidate. The meeting was most united 
and enthusiastic. Mr. George Howell, of London, 
has come forward as a workin 
Monday night Mr. Howell a : 
of working men. He explained his political creed at 
length, contended that Mr. Colman was not in the 
field when he became a candidate, and argued that, 
if working men were to be represented, they mus} 


pot wait for what might be deemed the proper time the pahlia— bearing the 
F 


passed expressing a hope that Mr. Howell won! 


tion of any 


clude singing in the course of teaching, 


men’s candidate. On like a pio. 
ressed a large meeting | far.” 


east, 


jibe aang to the tune. On his arrival in the island 


Mr. Toy taught e Tonio Sol-fa class of forty or fifty, 
and continued it for two years, but he did not suc- 
ceed in banishing these dance-tunes from the 


people confessed themselves convineed that these | 
dance-tunes wers not such as should be used in 


God's house. After that a class of 300 was begun, 


to teach new tones, but Mr. Ne to an; 
other pant of the island, ſonnd it had dwindled to fifty 
on bie return, and it was soon given up. The next 
effort was at the opening of ope of the charches, 
when they taught with care and sang three anthems 
from Mr, Carwen’s book, This was declared by the 
Malegaeh to be the best singing ever heard. The 
dance-tunes were now nearly extinct in the nine 
churehes of the capital, and the singing in them 
would com with that of Boglish country churches. 
The o were not discoaraged from making new 
vanes, but were urged to make them reverent, and 
auoh as all could join in. Mr. Biehardeon's acrival 
gave new impetas tothe movement. He was fall of 
energy, and had worked hard, but beieg new. removed 
from the capital hie werk was at watendetill, Thore 
were now a great many who could read Solfa. In 
the institntion which was being founded for the 
training of native preachers, it was balanced to 14 
r. To 


hed the greatest confidence that the Tonic Sol! 


system would ultimately bs the one generally adopted 
in the island. 


Gleanings. 


During a regiment is quartered; during 


war time id is Ooh. cut to pisces. 


* A prudent maa,” gays a witty Freachman, “ ie 
His head prevents him from going too 


Brosted. potatoes, now rather plentiful, if placed. 


in cold water. for a few days gad then gradually 
dried will reoover both their flavour and vitality. 


Apply of new r hes bean issued to 
0 


tiful device of St. 
sorge and the n. 
A woman named Ellen Shute has just made her 


ppt force himself upon the constituency after the 25st sppearanea at the Bristol Police-court for 


almost. unanimous choice of Mr. Colman by the 
Liberal Exeoutive Council. It is very doubtfal, how- 
ever, whether Mr. Howell will go tothe poll. No 


drunken 


KON GRE. 
The Medical Press warns ladies against green 
gloves. ft mentions a case in which skin-pviconing 


Congervative candidate has yet appeared, but a Con- resulted from their use, an avsenical salt being em- 


servative must be returned unless the Liberals can 
heal their differences. Mr. Colman commands the |, 
support of the great majority of the Jiberals. 
Tye Guest JL Rospery.—A married woman, 
twenty-eight years of age, who gave the name of 


Murtha 
ne Potice-court with having been , 


in the late robbery of jewellery, the property of 
Messrs. London and Byder. For the 


months the prisoner hed been livi 4 indgor- 
i 


villa, Leamington, and wes ere by an 
officer of the logal ype ou ay. Amongst 
— admissions which she then made was the fol- 
owing :— Mind you, I only 9m to blame in the 
Nr my bysband woald not have done suott 
a thi g if h t compelied him to doit.” Oorve- 

44 found in her seems to show 
that ber husband had been ow the eontiasnt at 


imeterdam and elsewhere egdeavauring to diana 


and well canpacted, has been 
der 


* 24 


va bea 


cout of the apprebaus los of Mrs. Torpeg, when 
immediately communicated wi j 
parcel was opened, and found 


Ryder’s sesiatant. Toe police are said to be 


Robert Toy, 8 


eaking at the recent meetings of the 
Tonio Sola 


„gave a history of the efforts 
te promote the serviee of song. 
He said that bad been done by the older 
and there were still three men in the capital who 
could read at sight a plain hyma-tune. Some time 
heels 88 a number of danos · tunes wers iutro- 

uced by the French, and being played by the bands, 
their ive le caught the ears of the Malagasb, 
who adopted them in the churches as hymn-tanes. 
The spirit of the hymn was constantly outraged by 
these tunes—he remembered a hymn deseribing 
future punishment being sung to one of them bt 
the people did not care if the tuns did not fit the 


Torpey, wae oa Saturday charged at the | 
concerned 


something 0 
missionaries, who had taught the ordinary notation, | flexile 


ployed to produte the coloar. 
We hear that at a fancy ball which teok place in 


Dresen a short. time since one lady went as the 
Bolipse of the Suu,” ia a very remaskable yellow 


dess with 6 huge black patch in the eantre of it! 

An old farmer said of a minister whose sermons 
where muck wanting ia point Ah, yes, he's a good 
man, I dere say, he will rake. with the teeth 


Last waek Robert Howlison, West Linton, Peebles- 
shire, wae presented with gn address and a purse 
containing twenty-five sovereigns, by a number of 
friends on the occasion of his 103rd birthday, 

They tell of a spring in Michigan so strongly 
magnetic that a man who had drunk from it, and 
went into a blacksmith’s shop, found the anyil on 
which he sat stuck fast to him, and had to have it 


amputated. 8 

Some one desaribisg a ball, said it was a vast 
ancemblege of people who haue never met before, 
and who never cared to meet again, and that they 
talked 6 lle danoed a little, ate a little, and then 
mya Denne oross and tired out, and scandalised not 
a hittie. 
An actress wag 
in King Richard t 


t - fom | upward. 


forming the part of Lady Anne, 

Third, at a country theatre; 
and on deliv the following % When 
shall I have rest she was answered by her washer - 
woman, from the gallery, who exela „„ Never, till 
you pey me what you owe for washing.” 

Amongat the veknown ouriosities in the British 
1 are some oases bequeathed hy Francis 

oe, the literary „ou the condition that 
they are not ta be apened till the year 1900. Noone 
ia aware of their contents. 

‘ Drawing-room Alcoholism,” —or, in plainer words, 
tivpling by ladies—ie, according to the Suturday 
Review, “an increasing evil” Some sincere 
effort should be made to check habite which are 
notoriously on the increase, and which threaten to 
degrade women even of the well-borm and educated 
classes beyond the help of theories, however brilliant, 
of their rights. i 

Remepy ros Oasupyaiws.—The Medical Press 
gives the follawing receipt for chilblains: Liaiment 
A belladonns (two drachms), liniment of aconite 
(one drachm), canbolio agid (ten drops), to collodion 

ile (ope ounce), painted with a camel's hair 
pencil over their surface, When the c.ilblaing slough 
emit the aconite. The collodion flexile forms a pro- 
jeoting film, which excludes the air, whilst the seda- 
tive liniments the irritation. 

‘Tue Newest NG IN PRESENTATIONS,—U onder 
this heading the Dundee Advertiser gays: - It is 
long since the presentation system ran to seed. The 
number of of this sort we have received 
has been ao large that we felt incumbent to draw 


the line and reject those relating tothe presentation 


capable of reflecting the direct light of the sun—and words, they were always satisfied if the words could | of umbrellas, pocket-knives, and such like trifling 


* 
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‘(ta We mush however, make: am exception is BANK OF ENGLAND. | to 71. Os. ; Wealds, 2. Ou. 21. 16s., to fl. 15s, ; Sussex, Il. 15s, 
— of Mrs. Jeffrey, midwife at Burghead, who (From Wednesday's Gasette.) A. Ss. to N. 10s.; Farnham and country, 81 15s, 41, 168., to 


has this this week baeu presented with the pouses- bl. 128.; Olde, II. Os,, 12, 16s., to 2. 10s, 


An parauant to the Act Ich and Sth Victoria, cap, 89, | 
sion ofa barial-place in that town! May it be long Mir the wont ending Weddneoaay, Jan, 18 Page Jt 9 
before Mrs. Jeffrey oomes into possession of her novel | aon DEPARTMENT, tatoes. With a quiet trade, prices have ruled as under :— 
resentation.” Notes issued .... £36,189, Government Debt £11,015,100 — Regents, 75s. to 95s. per ton; Scotch Regents, 75s, 
4 Beer” Burrar.—A correspondent, who saye he | Other Seourities:.. 3,984,900 | to 100s. per ton; Rooks, 65a, to 80s, per ton. 
read with interest our investigation of the Thames F | — — Jan, eS sp —1 ae gees * 
0 | | 2 | „ market ; fine q 
. n r Seely Gensed, Tho. res 
and says that it contains at least 15 per cent. of 1 Gov. mt Gecnrt- description on lewer terme. Choice white samples were quite 
water. He placed a quantity of butter in a glass ne. dead 22 * 8 for „ na 
vessel, and held it over a pan of hot water until the = ay) 814,535,000 r — 4. 
butter was dissolved into its component parte, | gn spn ade Eta «oo se. pele 12,434,080 — sad very dear. ‘Voreign tares were more cable, and 
When the liquid had been thoroughly cooled there pi $00,231 Tall samples quite as dear, with 8 Rew for 0 
was a layer of pure butter at the top, in the centre , Brunswick. broazht full prices, with a 


steady demand, Lange liempsced realised former val but 
small qualities were ee for less money. * 


woo day, Jan. 28.--Although a cheerful 
prevetied in oglish wool markets the amount of b 
passing has not been extensive. Prices have nev eas 
been firmly maintained, PF wethersa and good are 


still most in uest, but middle have also 
— * 


OIL, Monday, Jau. 23.—Linseed oil has ruled quiet at 
b=: rates. Rape has been quiet, Other o la have sold 
| J. 


TALLOW, Monday, Jun. 23.— The market has been quiet, 


was a narrower layer of hair, duat, and cotton fibre, 
and at the bottom was precipitated the heavier 
matter—e@ kind of milky water.—South London 
Press. . i 

A Story or uE Drawonyp Fretps.—The fottow- 
„ a new contemporary, the Diamond Field 

the 27th of Ootober:— A capital story nas just 
heen. broaght in. A eweet-looking 1 a Fir 
went out on the Pniel side, dipping up the: | 
claim of a party in a bucket, and down. to the: 


, from 

river and washing it for her oven ad . Phere.) F. O., spat, 45s. Id per owt, Town tallow, 44, net cash. 

was only ane white — ime — COAL, Monday, Jan. 28.— Market 22 2 * pelea 
, wet te ne 1 unstal 5 

to drive aN g girl. Although she did not d | Main, 17, Tess, 

his own fair rage owed the to 


and prices were | «= — — — — 
a afew cargoes of wheat . 
1 per qr. dearer. ° 
over to see what was the matter, when he | | Advertisements. 
she had picked up a diamond, and a beauty too, 
The gentleman did the proper thing: he made her oe | — 
an offer on the spot. He is of first-rate family, and „ 


THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT 


vows that he will introduce his wife to bis family aa 2 3 
a a GENFRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE, 


an African Princess of great distinction.” 
SevrezoniaNa.—Most of the humorous aneodotes 


29 2 86, NEW STRER?, BIRMINGHAM. 
long current about Mr. Spurgeon, havea very A poery- 87 80 , 
phal look, and some are as old as Joe Miller. Mr. se Just published, 
Spurgeon himself has the following note upon the | saatey— . 


PDRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
: FORMATION Of SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Information and advice may be obtained by applicatios 
addressed to the ‘‘Secretary,’’ at the office of the Committee, 
| 'THE LONDON ap GENERAL PERMANENT 
BLAND, BUILDING, AND INVEST. 
MENT SOCIETY. 


Stiares, £49. Monthly Subscription, ts: Entrance Fes 
| la. per Share, 


: ! | $87, STRAND, w. a 
cng may Og Bd The Right How, the Bel of - 
4 the Hou, . ee MP. 
Saat SAREE AEN Monday Je — — 


last week Thomas Hughes, Ed,, C, u. r. 


subject in his Sword and Trowel for January: — V. 
F. ia informed that the tales he has heard about us 1. 
have not even a vostige of truth in them. Wenever| foreign., .. .. 388 
said, * How is your poor soul?’ by way of parody on 
How are your poor feet ?’—the story is a gilly fabri- 
cation. ‘ Hooks and eyes for believers’ ia a very old 
business, known and laughed at before we were hore, 
We are quite willing to take our fair share of the 
current criticism allotted to public men, but we can- 
net help saying that we very seldem read ia print 
any anecdote connected with ourselves which has a 
shade of, truth in it. Old Joe Millers, anecdotes of 
Rowland’ Hill, Sydney Smith, and John 
and tales of remotest and fustiest antiqnity, are im- 
puted to us as they have been to men who went be- METRO 
fore, and will be to men who follow after. As a | —The 


Buglisti wetting .. 31 
35 


— 
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* 
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apecimen of barefaced ly ing, we remember a rr A onan recsived on deposit 
declariag in a pablic — that he saw us 1807, 6948 head. The eaten 4 bas boen r per Cent, peter g 2 = a 
down the rail of our pulpit in Park-street, to illustrate 3 X., the supplias, — ‘hom- | bp, taken at any time—no back peyments, 


rn ing, at atime when the ‘was in the wa! cover, — — ö 
and no 8 whatever existed. 5 very atary — ‘The i — * 8 


nquie has bees but 
been told of Lorenzo Dow, many yeare before, Oa ) 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 


n n poe 8 Report — I 7} PER CENT, 
8 F . | oan aed See abiaition tothe Renee Feel: : 

~ — | only w. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 
NOTIOE.— Au annowncémente intended for thie 8 ; 


2 


column must be accompanied by a remittance of 


* 


B 
Sr 


* 


AS eee D Ny RG ONC EU. 


1 — „ 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTEB 
in Honours, 


| the Palace, will 
PUPILS tuto his mally 0 ere for School or Col 


Berens Met a, 


K. 50 Rev. L 
E. 1 reas, "er N 
METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, 


: 28. — Frwy, ie es GE ae 
bean & maserate supply of e. PARENTS.— An OPENING for & 


eet mae sigs | ate SET, NESS SAARKRANTR ae 


packages § cheats Harlingen, sad 50 dre Giuckstadt, » 246, Regent-strect, London, 
Por ibe, By the c — rr 
Ca [No TIE OF REMOVAL 


Tr 
Mr. COCKE BAINES, furveyor and Valuer, begs of 
INFORM his Friends on he has REMOVED from 106, 


Baoopeide, bey RY-PLACE, MOURGATE. 
quested o be 


ture communications sre re a 


i 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Crit; MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANOK SOCIETY. 


115 


: 


4 


ANNUAL INCOMBS, steadily increasing, £230,356. 
—— —— — ASSUBANOB FUND, safely invested, 41,707,700. 
can be The Bonus will be declared ijn January US, sed 
tendered Ta i all Wi t Policies in existence on the koch June, 1 
eave 2 % im IL 
on * 332ͤ rw sat 
es W — 5 can be 2 — of | . r 

1 * GEORGE CUICLIFFE, ‘Actuary and Secretary. 


13, St. James ne, London, B. W. 


manufact . 
DUCATION, — HAYES GRAMMAR 
ie make 2 2 SCHOOL, HAY — Urban 


f 
E 


222 7 aes 
. rere Education. — prepare for M 


MELVILLE RABAN, Head Master. 
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M* STREETER (Successor to 


FyANcock and CO., Limited), 


Gerau and JQEWRHLLER, 
W ated and CLOCK-MAKER 


1 the ROYAL FAMILY, 
37 OONDOIT- STREET, 
0 


BPOND-STREET, LONDON, W., 

[| NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED 
ISA GOLD . also 2 
WATCHES and CLOCKS, 

MACHINE MADE. 

BRACELETS, STRAP, 18-CARAT £5 


MILL HILL SOHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— ee 
RICHARD F. WEYMOU Eeq., D. Lit. and M. A., Fellow 
of Univ Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Bociety, K., 4. 
Szcoxp MArraen 
J. H. TAYLOR, Eeq., M A. 4. — s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in M and 2 nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; Scholar (B. A.) of Trin. Coll., Camb., 14th in lst 
on in Olassical Tripos, and Ist Chancellor's Medallist, 


Assistant Masrers— 


A. H. SCOTT 8 „B. A., Prizeman in Angio-Saxon 
and Early 8 of Unt v. Coll., London, 

JAMES A. MURRAY, Eeq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Bociety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
= i Dialect of the Southern Counties of otland,“ 

6 0 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, N: B. A, Scholar and Prizeman of 

Christ's Coll., Camb, ; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1566. 


For Prospectuses and farther information a to the 
Head Master, at the 2 or to the n Abs. R. 
H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8 


RS. BAYNES 


and her SISTERS (the 
Mies Beard) have REMOVED their Sebool 
UNT VIEW, Greenhill 


Denmark Hill to M Ham 
Pros forwarded on application, The NEXT ERM 
commences on JANUARY 26th. 


£7 
£10 


BRACELErs, ETRUSCAN, „ 
BAACELErs, NINEVEH, 
PBACELETS, SAXON, 
BROOCH ES, ETRUSCAN, ,, 
BRoocHES, NINEVEH, 
pROOCHES, SAXON, 5 
BROOCRES, EGYPTIAN, _,, 
(\HAINS, PRINCESS, 
CHAN, CYLINDER, 
(HAINS, CURB, 
Gas, CABLE, 15 
ERA Gs, ETRUSCAN, ,, 
EAHRIx Os, sa ON, 1 
EnhNds, ZGTTIAN, . 
PARRINGS, NINEVEH, 
[0CKETS, ENGRAVED, 
T0CKETS, CORDED, 
L°CKETS, CROSS, 
(JOLD WATCHES, LADIES’, 
G WATCHES, _,, £10 
(OLD WATCHES, {-PLATE, (0 
(Pi WATCHES (BUNTING), £11 
(JOLD WATCHES, 3-PLATE, £16 
(JOLD WATCHES, ~ F 
Gd WATCHES, KEYLESS £15 
rd ) WATCHES, _i,, £22 
(OLD WATCHES (HUNTIN G), £18 
Cors, CARRIAGE, £5 
(aces, „ (STRIKING), £7 
Locks. „  »(ONGONG), £12 12 
Cocks, LIBRARY (MARBLE), £4 0 
Don WW. 
(XLOCES, ig | iii oe Se 
(LOCKS, * (ORMOLU), £10 * 
(Locks, ss . 215 5 
FHH ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Boop in CLOTH, 

post FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 
M* STREETER, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 


5. doom from | BOND - STREET, 
— 


£15 
22 
£3 
44 
"£6 
£2 
£3 
£4 
£5 


£1 


” 


99 


£8 


18 
0 
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PETTENHALL COLLEGE|# 
BTAFFORDSHIRE. 


Head Master— ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, ESQ, B. A., 
Fellow of University aig * 

Second Master—JAMES SHAW, ESQ., Peel Exhibitioner 
and First Classman at the first B.A. Exa- 

mination Queen’s University, Ireland. 


sound and liberal Education, both Classical and Commercial 


with a Religious Training in harm with the prinoipl 
held by Evangelical Nonconformists ne ' * 


Two additional Scholarships have lately been formed, value 
£30 and £25 per annum respectively, tenable for two years, 
Both of these will be competed for * the Ist February next. 


One of them is to the public, For iculars apply to 
the Head I ae pu part ppy 


a of . Ministers are received on reduced 


For pr ply to the Head Master, or to the 
Hon. Sec., -» Newbridge, Wolverhampton. 


The COLLEGE will REOPEN 25th Jaxvary. 


TAE VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 
Prinolpal Mr. M. JACKSON. 


112 4a, a 


Fifty-three have 
nine with First, 2 
8. 


The FIRST TERM of 1871 will commence on January 17, 
Prospectuses, &c., on application to the Principal. 


Fy EATHFIELD STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Condor BY tax Mun MIALL. 


rench and Italian . 
German . ° ° 
Music and Binging . 

eee dee ee a 


my... 


Arithmetic . . 


The above branches of eduoation are TT 
I The 
is under the — 1411 


pot ent staff of Governesses, 


Terms forwarded on a; plication. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEG BEECHES. 
GREEW, STROUD, GLOUCEST 
Principalea—The Misses — 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
* ee Daughters of Gentlemen and Profes- 
house is large, „ and well situated, and has 
gue lawn for out-of-door — tn e 
The Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
literary and intellectual culture, refived manners, 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 


Prospestus, with references and copies of Examination ham 
sppplication. 


FIRST TERM, 1871, will commence TnUnspar, January 26; 


[.HEOBALDS, ¢ CHESHUNT, N. 


The Rev. OSWALD JACKSON'S PUPILS BEASSEMBLE 
ee Fawar, the 27th instant, 


— . 


96, EILL DROP. ROAD, LONDON, N. 
LADIES’ SOHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assiated by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


The PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Farivar, January 20tb. 
Terme and references will be forwarded on application. 


EDUCATION. — 
The Misses SHED- 

oe French and German 
REOCBIVE a limited 

, to whom they offer all the comforts 
te education on the Continental 
„ J. Shedlock, M. 


LOOK (diplomen) 
Gov 


I 
of home and s com 
Reference, 


— 


ViCTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The ‘of instruction 


and . 
fog, and Drawing taught by competent M 


comfortable home I find when away from home,”—W, 


the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. 
Toronto, OW. 


., 7, Blomfield- | singers 


e 


HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, 
PROFESSORS. 

. Mrs. O. L. Batrovr. 
. Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 
. Messrs.Watxer & WILLIAMS, 
. JonN BLockuzy, Esq. 
Herr Louis Dutt. 


„ Jaun Cow 5 
— ARD, Esq 


„ R. W. > 
0 aly 15 W. Topp. 
„ F. ANDROU. 
— Herr Graun. 


Betenees- Parents of Pupils and Olergymen 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mra, TODD. 


H EATHFI ELD HOUSE ESTABLISH- 


MENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, RESTO 
between Poole and Bournemouth * „ 


This Establishment, conducted b 
aided by competent masters, will 
NESDAY, January 265th. 


Terms moderate. Referen 
spectuses on application. 


RWA. POLYTECHNIC. — Novel 
fide character of the CHRISTMAS HO 
ah PROF 


HOLIDAY 
RTAINMENTS ESSOR PRPPER ON THE 
AND THE DESTRUCTIVE FO USED 
THEREAT MR, GEORGE ohn Tea 
Frening Tale, entitled 
v 


Jun., ves the 
aiko DWARF, every 

Mr. SUCHET N the * in 
with vocal Illus 


the 
trations. t of the 
1 Mr. J. BEAUMONT, for HE WORLD — 
sgh ng 8 Slack 
x. 


i by Tg ety 
titled THE FUNNIEST of f FUSNY Fo! FOLKS ADAME 
BOUSFIELD’S GRECIAN ae, geek Entertain White Marble — 


‘TUDOR 


22 and Natural Selen- 
Musio, Theory 4 


Rev. WALTER GILL, 
E-OPEN (p.v.) on Wrp- 


erences to parents of pupils. Pro- 


The object of this School is to furnish on moderate terms a | Adm 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S 1 r 
HOTEL, 7, n’s-equare, a W. O. Beds 
from ls. 6d. Plain fast or Tea, ls. 8d 


See Testimonials, of which there are a "thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, 


** We ae more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends. J. 
Rosgrts, Bourne. 


** As on all previous visite, I can testify that this is the most 


B. 
Harvey, Frome. 


“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s * view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate ow aR 


‘ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Aldersgate-street, 


Visitors to London will meet with a comfortable home at 
the above Ratablisbment, which is pleasantly and cen rally 
situated within five minutes’ walk of the . Test Office 
and one minute irom the Alderegate-street station of the 


Metropolitan aaa 
including Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and 
4 


Terms 5s, 2 
attendance, Private Bitting a 8 


ONEY. LOANS Granted, from £100 to 

2 — — 6 per cent, repayable over three on 
Personal y and Life Policy effected with the WEST of 
. INSURANCE Cu, (Eatabiiebed 1807). 9 


CROCKER, Agency Superintendent, GATESH 
Agente wanted 


ON-TYNS 
()SLERs GLASS CHAN DELIERS. 


Taste Grass or ALL Anne. 
CHANDELIBRS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms. 45, OXFOKD-ST REET, w. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street 


ASY CHAIRS and COUCHES.—T. H. 
rc e e The 


as 


level Station, Grpatal — AA, 7 


OALS. — LEA 
Hetton 


orough 
‘eo, N. 123 Beauvoir 
Ae ez ane Kings and, 2 
tnd Holloway; and 4 and 6 Wharves, End. 
No Agents. 


P -LOCOCK’S PULuo 


A N RE of 727 122 Wa * 
eee 


2 


* 


K 4 9 
troubled with asthma and me, bat 
would relieve 
them with ‘lula zon 


has 
1 


Hoorn G COUGH.—ROCHE’S 
MBROOATION is ag 8 gee by 

2 I AA. — —— 

bottles, at 


at 4s, each. Wholesale Agent, 
Change * of 67, St. Paul's), 


zk 
e i 
Feil 


uable 
1}. and 2. 


2 
3 


* 


aff 


ap ted in 
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 OFOKERIT (ate 


THESE WONDBRFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s, 8d, per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


y 


NTED). 


OZOKERIT 


SPECIAL TO 
FOR THE WINTER FASHIONS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO, 


FOR SILKS—NEW, USEFUL, CHEAP, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR MANTLES—THE LATEST D&SIGNS, co. 


MES SPENCE AND 
FOR QOSTUMES AN ALL THE NEWEST 
NCE AND CO. 


LADIES. 


A . 
HOUSBHO. AN BEST MAKSS 
S SPRNCK AND Co. 


Fon FURS—EVERY DRSCRIPTION, 


JAMES SPENCE AND Co. 


FOR FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENOE AND Co., 


76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
Abs CORK-S@LED B@OTS 
damp waster, Kid double-soled Boota, 16s. 6d. ; 
Velvs anz el- Bevis, Sa, 8 ; ; Velvet Slippers, Sa. 64. 


Illustrated Catalogues, nn. free, w ith 8 1 convenient 


or country Residen 
THOMAS D, 1 192, Oxford - 44 London. 
K — EPPS’ COCOA. 
|S Tease PASS. EPPS’S COA 


Sold only in tin- = packets, ighelled ~ 
JAMES EPPS and Oo., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


A Nn ä 


into powder, and this powde powder ib Cachoine, Ou 


— — — nor e 


— — sna ss 
ine b eet AM froma" th later b. of the day oii 
y reason ous m 1 * 0 
2 preserves he fee entre flavour of cacag nibs. 
JAMBS EPPS and Co., Hom@opathic Chemists, London. 


* E TT STRONG BEEF 
4 at abont 23d, a pinf. 


G COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, 
Five rapt ebig, the Inventors, Signature 41 every 
5 being the only guarantee of genuineness, 


USE 
GODDARD'S PLATE-POWDER 
(NON-MEROCURIAL), 


wen 8. it sud” Ripon, fn an * ru 


Sold by Cheeks and Ironmon Bones, Js. 
2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. 
Chemist, Loiocster. mand b fe fn ARD, 


Ener “WHISKY. 


be * — d most SKIES, in old mellow pit the 
in qualit 


RBAM * 1 — HISKI 
— pare, wholesome than the dent 8 Oognac 
ae sal,” pink label, aud cork branded 
“RINABAW'S LL. WHISKY.” 
ew Wholesale Ga, Great Tichfeld- 
Depot, * street, 


| mee 700 5 ee INFANTS. 
| af other Milk as closely as possible.””—Dr. 
ino ves upon it ag 9 Prinpe ahould.“ 


pourishL y digested,”—Dr. Hansell. 
No Bongo —— ed. ery Me and 10s. 


SAVORY and 


Le r — — 
CONSU SMPTION, | WASTING, 


SAVO 
PANC 
are the only 


SAVORY and MOORR, 
149, Naw Bond street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTH.—MHame and trade mark on each bottle, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Vonnoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,“ 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


— — 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA 4 n all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WALL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrc uchout the World. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


The value of 42 Ibs. of Butchers’ Meat for Sa. in 


White Concen: 
= - — 2 Beet 


which mak up Beef Tea, 
oe _— t tat Me 4 gas, K vend from 26, 3 

an Warehousemen and Chemists, and 
of Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston a lg 


Crosse and Black well, and E. Lazenby. and Son. 
As supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
74 oF eemite ayer 
ws | Genuine packets signed Hi Mornuman “a. 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powde 


2,53 AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 


OB in the COUNTRY— 
CONFECTIONERS in PONDON 


USE ONLY THE 
GLEWNWFITIEL D 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDBESS USES NO OTHER. 


| Sante caty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 136. 


For FEBRUARY, price 18. 

i OF TRE NoMBER, 
1. Fortified.” 
2.“ Patty.” Chapters VI.—X. 
i K 0.“ By Andrew Lang. 
„ lies and Out.“ By Jan Scott Ruesell, 
F. R. S. Part II. 
5. 7 ers and OCibher- Writing.“ 
6. ew Words for Bismark.“ „By Edwin Goadby. 
39 1. .Guizot and the Spectator 
1 8 Grogaricueness,” By Pats Galton, F. R 8. 


„ Bogland’s Place Among the Nations.” 


Macmillan and Oo., London. 


Published this day, price One Shilling, 


HAT IS RELIGION? a Sermon, 
. before the University of Glasgow, on 
8, 1871, at the Opening of the University 

Chapel ’ Rev. Jonn Gain, D. D., Professor of 
ity in the University of ba w, and one of Her 
ubliahed by desire of the 


Glasgow : James Maclehose, Bookseller to the University, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Oo. 


— fy 


” Reedy last Monday, 28nd inst a Magia’, W. H. Smith's 


NEw GROOVES. By Annie Tuomas 


Mrs. r peer ene) Authoress of Denis Donne,” 
on guard,” 


(K ARTHUR. By Lord Lrrrox. 
Iuustrated. 


Chariton Tucker, Northumberland - Ae Strand. 


— — 


Published by Jarrold and Sons, A row, London, 
650 pp., crown 8vo, price 78. 6 


REED'S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY. A 


Manual of on and Foreign History for Colleges, 
on and Famil 


GICAL, G EALOGIO Land STA- 
maton” 120 b a * 
25550 11 THE BIOdBAPHT of MODERN UNIVERSAL 


II. THE ag of BRITISH HISTORY SPE- 
CIALLY DEVELOPED 


= — a Ore, Hastings, for Prospectasor speci- 
— cand post Svo, 6s,, cloth, 


INVE ST MENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 

10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 

| Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free 


This Month’a Number now ready. 
It contains all the Best- 8 and Safest Stock and Share 


Called to Account,” Theo. Leigh,” &o. 


CAPITALISTS, * TRUSTEES, 


Win find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 


Messra. SHARP and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. O. 


* | A DELICATE AND GLEAR COMPLEXION, 
With a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED ü 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
Ad. and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. O. and J. FIRLD, UPPBR MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oband ler. 


HEAL ALL! 


Charles m * f the matro 
vane Te. eee 


** She believed greatlyin ‘DREDG@B’S HEAL-ALL,’ and ap 
. boys who were most given to breaking their shins 
or elbowa.” 


For be tins, Bo. The r e REDD 


ALL” will ps tos 
epared d ngdon- 
K wed culy 6 sold by all end SONS, 88, — 10 


INWEFOBD’S 
FLUID poems 
3 On THB eTOMAD 


gare ee 


bottles at 18. 14d. each. 


D 


— 


10 5 
en 1 Tere 


DINNEFORD AND Oo., 
ae — and of all Chomiata 


- CROSBY'S 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


In valids, who (from a want 
application of 


e 


be obtained CURATIVE * Dr. , 1 
TY don, W. ra 
13 b. $1, Sack ville-street, London, asia Era 
COUGHS AND COLDS. |e guc’ 5 
Instant relief and speedy oure by using — an other - wise strengthening for th 


WOODHOUSE'S BALSAM. 
only by BAROLAY and SONS, 95, 


. 6d. each, May be obtained of any Chemist 
Oy 


afford ¢ bers, the 
incon peak now in a 6 
* * 32 ts Abele 

12 yard e . 


* 4 


3 a: 


Prepared Farringdon- 
ring * = sold in bottles at 18. 10 2s. d., and 


and — lag oars | 


| 


ate ° 


5 tise on 


TATIONERY, PRiNTING, ACCOUNT 
ieee ie: every — — fot She Counsing-house, 
house in the trade. The — 2 and 1803 850 1 Book. required 


— Share d and rte agian Hf and at 5 


wae. s City, E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, ‘ce 
e, 8 


KAYE's WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The best, safest, and must st certain Family icine that 
has yet been discovered.’ Being composed of nothing bu: the 
Rar: vegetable ingredients, they are suitable for either sex. 

e pa ually veal ona for 2 preventing disease, 

Sold b 1. “all Chemie other Dealers in Patent Medioines, 
at is.) 1 


BY HER — —— PATENT. 


We a Aus aes LEVER 
the body, is 


aber 
cist i ot e 22 erfect freedom from 
4 


; Srd, It oy a worn . 
kind of exer 14 sligh tot 


— to me wearer, and fo 1 concealed from 
do not hesitate to give to this invention Sed > 


v2. 
uu. Mode 
aot sees ena 


be had 

cannot fail to fit) can be forw on sending 

oo tb) ca be formarded by boa, on tending 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. — 

Price of 8 Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 260. öd., and Sls. 6d 


P 1s. 
of a Double Tross, 818. 6d., 42s,, and 628. 64, Postage, 


E Orders tobe rn youn Wie, Poot 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS; KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


— The of which these are made recommended 
E late and . 
en drawn on like a 
stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s, 6d., 108., and 16s, 8 


rdinary 
” ostage 6d. 
in fang an, i Vessels, A 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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Half-a-Crow n Monthly, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents FOR FEBRUARY. 


Conversations. By the Author ‘of % Friends in 


1. POPULAR versus PROFESSIONAL ARMIES, By W. R. Grec. 
2. THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. By W. M. Torrens, M. P. 
3. KNOWINd and FEELING. Part III. Speculative Thought. By WILLiaM SmiruH, author 
of „ Thorndale ; or, the Conflict of Opinion.” 
4, THE WAR and GENERAL CULTURE. 
Council.” Nos, VIII., IX. 
5. SPEOULATIVE THEOLOGY and the CHRISTIANITY. of CHRIST. By the Rev. 
OHN HUrr 
6. THE FUTURE of CAPITAL and LABOUR. By Gerorce Porter. 
7. MUSIC and MORALS. By H. R. Hawes. Part III. 
8. SOME WORDS of COUNT BISMARCK and ONE WORD for HIM. By C. E. 
AURICE. 
9. THE RELATION of the WILL to THOUGHT. By Archbishop MAxxIxG. 
10. THE SOLDIER’S DUTY. By Sir E. Srracuey. 
11. DEAN ALFORD. By the Dean of Wesrminster, 


STRAHAN and CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 


“PSALMS 


AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Two Thousand Pounds have been distributed by Grants to Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in * profits must 
1 


ust be made to the Trustees before the let March. Address the Rev. 
J. T. WIGNER, Tresillian-road, Lewisham High-road, E. O. 


8 NOTICE.—The New Cloth 
much admired. No advance in prices. 


of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a 
Cheapest Edition, ONE SHILLING only. Any of the Editions may be had bound 
in morocco, and make elegant and seasonable Gift- books. 


a great improvement, and 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘‘The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 


degree for public, socia], and private w p.. 


ectic Review. 


We recommend the book on its in merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank among 


our churches.” — Primitive Ohufch Magasine. 


The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. The Editors have laborious] 
collected the best materials for praise- 2— 5 which our language yet affords.” — Freeman. * 


„We have been glad to receive from the poe paar y ide A 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste 


y of a New Edition. of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
ave controlled the selection.” —N onconformist. 


„ The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


Standard. 


| =" 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices, The cheapest 
edition nay be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and OO,, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stam ps or P.O, order, Prospectuses, with full 


particulars, sent on application. 
Budge-row Chambers, I. O. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


I QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 259, is 
published THIS DAY, 


ConTENTS. 
I. Our 3 Defences. 
II. Modern W 


III. Count Sar Prussia, and Pan-Teutonism, 
IV. Revenues of In 


V. Invasion of Fran 
The hy 
VII. Cathedral Life and Work. 
VIII. French 


Patriotio 
IX. Political — gd War. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


— 


Now ready, 
HE LIFE of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 


JouN Fur D. With 
Notes from recen and living Biblical A 
| and sixty-seven highly-finished full- 


Price, aloth exten, l 80s, 04,3 half messen m. 


paper, in Tw 
—1 500 4 pe ol Bey E n 82 
ITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE. trated 


with upwards of 800 * 1 History, 
Notes on the History, Geography tal 
Literat and Antiquities of the Sacred 4 ‘tures; and 


Addition ers by the Rev, T. Ba, . Author of 
% The Bible Modern Thought.” 


„ A Copy will be pester, be om person ouring Ten 
Subscri and sent e te any rally rail! * station in 
England. en ae astrated 8 vee. Bound 
Copies in Stock. 
* TO VILLAGE PREACHERS AND HEADS OF 
: FAMILIES, 


HE CLASS and the DESK (20,000 Vols. 
sold,)—This al work consists of Series. The 
Old Testament ns 144 The New 


2 


“4 
Time. V beg ings. Balled by 
CHARLES Kxionr. Esq. ä =. 
elegant, gilt, £2 12s. 


TEX THEORY and PRACTICE of COM - 
TOSITION for SCHOOLS and PRIVATE STUDENTS, 
By the late Wittiam Hunrza, LL.D. In Four Parts. Part 
I. Treatment of Terms and of Proposition. Part II. Treat- 
ment of Modifications and of Sentences, Part III. Treatment 
of Argument and Persuasion, Part IV. Treatment of the 
qualities of Style, and of the different kinds of Composition. 
1 vol., cloth lettered, 18. 6d. 


James Sangster and Co., 81, l'aternoster-row, and all 
: Booksellers, 


The Twenty-Ninth Edition, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, classified and arranged 80 as to Facilitate 
the ex on of 5 l, ae it in 3 Composition. 
By P. . Rocer > M. D., F 

ee eee eee memory and 
render ita resources of lan instantly available. A glance 
at a of this Thesaurus may often save much time and 
mental effort; an entire train of thought with its ramifica- 
— being Rog we wo — order} 3 3 thereby not only 
tating ur of com on, but adding greatly to 

its foros and acouracy.”—John Bull. * 


London: Longmans, Green and Co., Paternoster · row 


Just published, in fscp. 8 vo, price 38. 6d., cloth, 


UNDAY OCCUPATION ; 2 Series of 
gy ny LTE 


London: Longmans, Green, and Ov., Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 8 vols. 


VM ABtHa. By WILLIAX GILBERT. 


% A book of extcaordinary interest. John Bull. 


CHECKMATE. By J. SHeripan Ls Fanv, 
Author of Uncle Bilas.” 3 vols, 


TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Pernrcr 
FiTzGERALD, M.A. 8 vols. 


A very attractive and enthralling tale.“ Jun. 


MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 
3 is a great deal of fascination about this book.“ 
es, 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR. By Antony 


TROLLOPS, 
“One of Mr. Trollope’s very best tales.”—Spectator. 
DRAWN from LIFE. By ARcHIBALD 
Forses, Special Correspondent of the News, 8 vols. 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough · at. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
Third Bdition now ready, 1 vol., 6s., bound, 


HE SEVENTH VIAL: ibe ra The Time of 


— 


Wr interesting k. W 
cA wor o commend it to all who 
wish for able and honest assistance in ced tl 


of the ‘tinge. "Record, 
Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-st. 


(J NIVERSITY TESTS. By W. S. Alis, 
Cambridge. Printed for the 
= Removal of Religious 


Price 2d. 


May be had application Harry Johnson, Book- 
— — 98 9 1 


| BOOKS 1 1 PUBLISHED 
ELLIOT (STOCK. 


No ready, post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 6s., post free. 


CHRIST'S "HEALING 


TOUOH, and other Sermons. A Volume of Discourses 
preached at Surbiton. By the Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A. 


Just published, ep. 8vo, bevelled boards, price Gs., post free, 


HERMIONE, and other 


POEMS. By Tuomas Braprietp. 
Now ready, Ninth Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


IGEMS from the CORAL 


ISLANDS: or Incidents of Contrast between Savage and 
Christian Life in the South Sea Islanders. By the Rev. 
WILIA GILL. 


5 e in rap 928 S spirit, 1 
v o 12 
— — — tha tntlodne- 


) tion of Paget al gat 7 Gospel.” —Reoord. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS by the REV. T. T. LYNCH. 
Post 8vo, oloth, price G., post free, 


THE MORNINGTON LEC- 


TURE. 
% These discourses are b 
and possess a lyric charm w reminds us of the extem 


neous effusions of some accomplished musician. The k 
| s arkles with bright fancies and thoughts large-hearted and 
strongly put.”—British Quarterly. 


Cheap Edition, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


THREE MONT HS 


' MINISTRY. A Series of Sermons. 


% In these discourses there is much subtle and refined 
thought; and we may add, much subtle and refined truth.“ 
British Quarterly. 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in 


the LIFE of KING DAVID, and their Lessons for our 
own Time, By Rev, Ona Vino. 
This work is beautifully printed and bound; and is in 
every way most suitable for a present to Christian friends. 
„Here we find all the copiousness of pb „ Chaste- 
ness of ion, and beauty of im » Which er it 80 
leasant ing to listen to the liv word from his loving 
eart.’’—South Wales Press. 


Just published, price Is, 6d., post free, 


THE ENTIRE EL DENCE 


of Evangelists and Apostles on Future Punishment, with 
Notes on the Teaching of Dr, Angus and others, By W. 
GRIFFITH. 
The production of one who haz thought much and thought- 
fully on the subject of which it treats, and the result to which 
he has come is worthy of a hearing.”—Christian Times. 


Just published, price 6d., post free. 


A LETTER to the RIGHT 


HON. LORD LYTTELTON on CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
By a Layman. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


THE CHRISTIAN POLICY 


of LIFE. By the Rev. J. BaLpwis Brows, Author of 
‘The Home Life,” &o., . 

5 io tn com tet 

e men women liy 

with the precision and pie  # een moe Base commen 

from Sod, Ana WO S28 large personal experience of life, 

pr and almost awful sense of its great burdens and 
—British Quarterly. 


NEW MANUAL FOR ALL BIBLE READERS, 
Now ready, in Two Volumes, each 8 


Sa, 
with 200 [llustrations, and Eight well-executed 


TOPICS for TEACHERS. 
This valuable and popular work tu 
3 
A Biblical Atlas, 


Bible-class leader, and 


WEEKLY OF FERING 


ENVELOPES. 


COMMUNION CARDS 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Send for liste and specimens to the Pu) Usher. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM, 


Part II., price $d., is now ready, and contains— 
(1) Condensed Introduction to the New Testament, 
and to the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
(2) Critical Notes on Gospel according to St. 
— Chapter I. to Chapter V., verse by 


(8) Seventy Ave distinct Homiletic Notes, suitable 
for Germs of Sermons, or Hints for Lessons in 
the S -school. 
0 Thirty-four Anecdotal Illustrations. 
Ninety. Ti Illustrative Quotations from Standard 


(6) Sisty-one’ "Derivations of Old, Obsolete, or 
Peculiar Words. 

07) 4 pars an Original and Selected Matter, most 
serviceable to Ministers, Teachers, and Bible 
readers generally. 


sent post free for Three Stamps, 


a "Fu Prepon with Specimen Page, post free, on 
ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London 0. 


by nr 


London; aad Printed by Ropsrr = Woines 
offce-court, Fleet-street, London, — — Rare 


